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VISIT ¢ Wik made this valve plate till of s/o 





A great shipyard was having trouble making the valves for the scavenger pumps 
used to draw foul air and fumes from the holds of tankers. Several factors made 
this a tough job. The plate had to be made of stainless steel which would resist 






















corrosive fumes. The overall area was large—460 square inches. But 130 square Ea 
inches had to be cut out for slots, leaving 330 square inches—only 1/16 inch mt 
thick. Yet the plate had to stay flat to prevent leaks! ou 
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Here was another war job which needed 





care, craftsmanship and a supreme Fo 

knowledge of steel. So naturally, it ai 
was put up to Disston . . . and Disston 

did it again! let 

tin 

o* +” * Conserve Man-Minutes and help win the war Vi 

When you have pioneered in various Gi 


kinds of standard tools for more than a century, as Disston has, you learn how 

to make steel behave. That’s one reason why Disston products—steel, files, saws 

and many types of tools—perform so perfectly in war tasks or peace-time trades. 

“ey ~For assistance on tool problems, write to Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
525 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 
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Each Month Brings the Day Closer 











When We Can Again Fill Your Orders 
for KINZUA PINE 


Each month brings the day closer when builders in your com- 
munity can resume normal operations—when we can resume 
our full service to you in the broad line of Kinzua Kiln Dried 
Ponderosa Pine lumber items and specialties. 


For 17 years the name Kinzua has stood for "Quality Guar- 
anteed'’ Ponderosa Pine. During the war there has been no 
let-down in Kinzua standards. Postwar Kinzua Pine will con- 
tinue to be the finest quality product we can make it. With 
Victory plan to re-stock your yard with Kinzua ‘Quality 
Guaranteed" Ponderosa Pine. 








The Postwar 
Kinzua Line 
Will Include: 


Architect Designed Frames 
Trim 

Finish 

Mouldings 

Casing, Base 

Bevel Siding 
Ceiling 

Paneling 

Selects 

Common 

Lath 

Turned Work 
Furniture Specialties 


Log Cabin Siding 





The Kinzua Tree Farm Insures You a Permanent Supply of Kinzua Pine 
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Wood Identification, 
Properties, Utilization .. 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE ECO- 
NOMIC WOODS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Samuel J. Record. Pri- 
marily useful in identification by the 
appearance of the wood itself when 
leaf, bark, flowers and fruits are not 
accessible. Illustrated with many micro- 
photographs of wood sections. Bound 
in cloth, 157 pages of text and 6 full 
page plates. Price, delivered, $2.50. 


THIS FASCINATING LUMBER BUSI- 
NESS. By Stanley F. Horn, Editor 
“Southern Lumberman.” A _ story of 
America’s most unusual crop—her for- 
ests. The author traces the progres- 
sion from growing trees to marketable 
timber, and also touches on a multitude 
of forest products—turpentine, resin, 
paper pulp, and plywood. Size 6x9, 328 
pages. Price, delivered, $3.75. 


PLYWOODS. The development, man- 
ufacture and application of this strate- 
gic material. Size 6x9, 373 pages, in- 
cluding over 100 illustrations. Fresh 
from the press is a new book entitled 
“Plywoods” which embodies complete 
up-to-date information about the en- 
tire process of manufacturing that 
product from the trees in the forest 
to the various types of finished com- 
mercial plywood. Many interesting ap- 
plications of plywoods in housing, fur- 
niture manufacture, ship building, air- 
craft construction and other fields are 
discussed in detail. An extensive glos- 
sary of terms of the industry is in- 
cluded. The book is chock full of illus- 
trations and photographs, nearly every 
point discussed being illustrated. An- 
drew Dick Wood and Thomas Gray 
Linn, both experienced plywood men, 
are the authors of this work and the 
preface is by Lawrence Ottinger, presi- 
dent of the United States Plywood Corp. 
Copies of “Plywoods” may be had from 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, $4 each. 


LUMBER AND ITS USES. By R. S. 
Kellogg. Information on the structure 
and physical properties of wood, its 
manufacture, sizes and grading, its sea- 
soning, preservation and painting, and 
its construction and factory utilization 
are followed by chapters showing for 
each principal wood uses to which it is 
put. 378 pages, rounded edges, in 
leatherette cover. Price, delivered, $4. 


THE PROPERTIES AND USES OF 
WOOD. By Arthur Koehler. In this 
book are presented in non - technical 
manner the more important facts con- 
cerning the properties of wood and how 
these properties affect its utilization. 
Bound in cloth, 354 pages. Price, de- 
livered, $3.50. 


MANUAL OF THE TIMBERS OF THE 
WORLD. By Alexander L. Howard. The 
principal commercial woods of the 
world are described as to appearance, 
characteristics and use, with vernacu- 
lar and scientific names, by a British 
authority of forty years’ experience in 
the lumber trade, and the information 
made easily accessible by a comprehen- 
sive index. 679 pages. Price, delivered, 
$10.00. 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE TIMBERS 
OF TEMPERATE NORTH AMERICA. 
By Prof. Samuel J. Record, of Yale Uni- 
versity. A section on wood anatomy is 
followed by a descriptive key to some 
eighty kinds of wood, with description 
of appearance and characteristics. Price, 
delivered, $3. 


LUMBER—ITS MANUFACTURE AND 
DISTRIBUTION. By Prof. R. C. Bryant, 
of Yale. This book covers thoroughly 
the fundamentals of lumbering. It was 
written in 1922. There are three parts, 
on manufacturing plant, lumber manu- 
facturing, and markets and marketing. 
Many types of machinery and equip- 
ment are described. Price, delivered $5. 


Authoritative Reference Books 


Forestry, Tree Identifica- 
tion, Woods Work 


LOGGING—PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICE. By Nelson C. Brown. Studies of 
logging methods in various regions; 
forest utilization; felling and transport; 
selective logging; bibliography; prac- 
tical, authoritative and useful. Price, 
delivered, $3.50. 


LOGGING — TRANSPORTATION. By 
Prof. Nelson Courtland Brown, New York 
State College of Forestry. Treats ani- 
mal, tractor, cable systems, railroads, 
water transport; landings and loading. 
327 pages. Price, delivered, $4. 


WOODSMAN’S MANUAL. By Austin 
Cary. Deals with land surveying, forest 
maps, growth of timber, timber esti- 
mating and cruising, log and wood 
measurements — all supplemented by 
tables giving mathematical formulae, 
numerous log scales and other tables 
for measurement of woods products 
that are not found easily elsewhere. 366 
pages, 64%x4%, by about an inch thick, 
bound in tough waterproof cloth with 
flap protecting edges, and weighing 
only about 10 ounces. Price, deliv- 
ered, $3. 


TIMBER CRUISING MANUAL AND 
RECORD. By E. A. Chase. With text 
of instruction for timber cruising and 
blank pages conveniently arranged for 
cruising notes and record. Special cir- 
cular on request. Prices, delivered, 75 
cents each; 6 copies, $4; 12 copies, $7. 


SCRIBNER’S LUMBER AND LOG 
BOOK. This book contains the Doyle 
log rule with a number of auxiliary 
tabulations. Bound in heavy boards; 
pocket size, 190 pages. Price, delivered, 
50 cents. 


ELEMENTS OF FOREST MENSURA- 
TION. By Profs. Herman H. Chapman, 
of Yale, and Dwight B. Demerritt, Iowa 
State College. A complete presentation 
of the basic principles underlying meth- 
ods of measuring timber, logs, and lum- 
ber, illustrated with photographs and 
diagrams, with its 29 chapters so ar- 
ranged that the practical man can 
easily find information on any prob- 
lem and means of solving it. 425 pages. 
Price, delivered, $3.50. 


HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF 
THE NORTHERN STATES AND 
CANADA, By R. B. Hough. Price, de- 
livered, $6. 


MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION. By 
A. P. Mills and H. W. Hayward. In this 
book the authors have provided infor- 
mation regarding the methods by which 
materials of construction are produced, 
and have described the characteristic 
properties of these materials. The ma- 
terials treated of are plaster, lime, 
natural cement, Portland cement and 
concrete, stone, brick and other clay 
products, the ferrous metals, the non- 
ferrous metals and alloys, timber, rope 
and mechanical fabric. The book con- 
tains nearly 500 pages and is illustrated 
by 192 figures. Bound in cloth. Price, 
delivered, $4, 


WOOD AND LUMBER. By A. C. 
Newell. A text and reference book cov- 
ering the properties and characteris- 
tics of wood, including information 
gleaned from practical experience. 
Bound in cloth, 211 pages. Price, de- 
livered, $2.25. 


TIMBER PRODUCTS and INDUS- 
TRIES. by Nelson Courtlandt Brown. 
Covers the harvesting, conversion and 
marketing of materials other than lum- 
ber, including the principal derivatives 
and extractives. Size 6x9, 316 pages. 
Price, delivered, $3.50. 





THE CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. The 
Climax was designed by a practica] 
hardwood inspector of long experience 
The book is substantially bound in stiff 
covers of pebbled cloth with round eor-. 
ners. Handstraps of heavy leather are 
riveted on front and back covers. The 
paper, printing and special ruling are 
high grade. In rain or snow the book 
can be closed between tallies or the 
hand can be dropped to rest it. These 
features of the Climax make it popular 
with inspectors. The size of the book 
closed is 44% x 8% inches and it has 119 
pages. Price, delivered, $1.00, 


MODERN SHAPER PRACTICE, By 
W. H. Rohr. This book gives access to 
the accumulated information and expe- 
rience of hundreds of persons and firms 
engaged in or identitied with the opera- 
tion of shapers, shaper cutters and 
shaper equipment in factories manufac- 
turing millwork, furniture, pianos, auto 
bodies, caskets, cabinets, novelties and 
miscellaneous woodwork. 16 chapters, 
104 illustrations, 191 pages. Durably 
bound in flexible synthetic leather, 
Price, delivered, $3.00. 


AIR SEASONING AND KILN DRY- 
ING OF WOOD. By Prof. H. L. Hender- 
son, New York State College of Fores- 
try. Written in everyday language, on 
the basis of eighteen years’ experimen- 
tal and practical experience, and illus- 
trated with plenty of good photographs 
and sketches. Price, delivered, $3.50. 


TIMBER PRODUCTS AND INDUS- 
TRIES. By Nelson C. Brown. An ele- 
mentary and introductory description 
of the principal methods pursued in 
converting products from raw mate- 
rials, as found in standing timber, to 
useful commodities. 316 pages. 112 
illustrations. Price, delivered, $3.50. 


KILN DRYING OF LUMBER. By 
Arthur Koehler and Rolf Thelen. This 
textbook presents in simple and accu- 
rate manner a working knowledge of 
the underlying principles of successful 
seasoning of lumber in kilns. The book 
is really a course in kiln-drying and is 
complete, detailed and up-to-date. 
Bound in cloth, 293 pages. Price, deliv- 
ered, $3.00. 


Cabinet Work and Stair Building 


MODERN CABINET WORK, FURNI- 
TURE AND FITMENTS. By Wells and 
Hooper. In this comprehensive work of 
nearly 400 pages and more than one 
thousand illustrations and plates, many 
not included in the paging, is presented 
a complete course in cabinet making. 
Bound in buckram, 386 pages, 7x10 
inches of text. Price, delivered, $10. 


PROBLEMS IN FARM WOODWORK. 
By S. A. Blackburn. Illustrations, de- 
scriptions and material lists for more 
than seventy articles useful on_ the 
farm and grouped under “Shop,” “Poul- 
try,” “Seed Corn,” “Yard,” “House, 
“Garden,” “Stock,” “Barn Yard,” “Bee 
Raising,” and “Miscellaneous.” The ar- 
ticles range from tool handles to silo 
forms and include a multitude of useful 
implements. Dimensions of the com- 
pleted articles as well as finished sizes 
of the pieces of wood used are given, 
129 pages, strongly bound in cloth. 
Price, delivered, $1.75. 


STAIR BUILDER’S GUIDE. By Mor- 
ris Williams. A simplified treatise on 
stair construction adapted to the needs 
of the average building mechanic. Con- 
tains examples of all types of stalr- 
ways. Freely illustrated. 259 pages, 
bound in cloth. Price, delivered, $3. 


Address Your Order for Any Book fo: 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


139 N. Clark St#. 
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F COURSE YOU know Elmer C. 
Hole; if not personally, then by 
his national reputation 

During the years when he was pub- 
lishing this journal, E. C. probably 
knew as many lumbermen as any one 


in the United States. He’s main- 
tained these contacts; and he’s also 
kept up the habit of ranging over the 
lumber field and putting his finger on 
the key problems that must be fixed 
up before the industry may advance. 

A little time ago I was his guest; 
and, as we sat in the handsome liv- 
ing room of his Chicago home, he 
began talking about one of these 
problems. It’s a hard one to name. 
Maybe you can give it a name; that 
is, if I have any luck describing the 
idea. 

Let’s start this way: The war-time 
employment of women is no longer an 
experiment. In fact women employed 
in industry have been no novelty these 
many years. The numbers employed 
now are large; and women have been 
accepted in unusual positions, such as 
in the uniformed forces, in munitions 
plants and in civilian jobs long held 
unsuited to the gentler sex. 

But the war emergency will end, 
one of these days. What the post-war 
industrial and social patterns will be 
like we can’t guess. Not at this time. 
It’s an easy guess that women will be 
important in shaping those patterns; 
for they always have been important 
in every era and in every change. Will 
they be needed as industrial workers? 
Will they stay on at farm jobs? Will 
they want to stay on if veterans find 
it hard to get jobs in a demobilized 
world? Just to make it interesting, 
will a WAC mess sergeant have the 
right to displace a restaurant chef, 
merely because the woman sergeant is 
a war veteran and the man chef is 
not? Will a woman who has been 
working in an industrial job since long 
before the war be asked to give up 
her job to a veteran who went directly 
from high school to the Army and 
has never been employed ? 

You might string these questions 
out to the bottom of the page, and 
you might answer them with all the 
wisdom of Solomon. But the answers 


8 


probably wouldn’t add up to a solu- 
tion of E. C.’s problem. He’d be in- 
terested in the questions and answers, 
and he’d have ideas about them; but 
for his immediate purpose he’d proba- 
bly consider them off the target. 

Such questions and answers are 
pitched largely in terms of rights; 
the right of a woman to work in a 
factory, the right of a man to a 
woman’s place in the factory if jobs 
are scarce. Well, E. C. believes in 
rights; in women’s rights, in men’s 
rights, in children’s rights. But he 
also believes in obligations, responsi- 
bilities and duties. He has the idea 
that duties are generally reasonable; 
that a reasonable duty is generally 
interesting and even good fun. He 
thinks that the creative powers of 
society are found in duties done rather 
than in rights. Oh, sure, standing up 
for your rights will keep some so-and- 
so from running out with what isn’t 
his; and that’s proper enough. But 
defending what is yours is generally 
the number-two job. The number-one 
item is creating something to defend. 
It’s when legal rights are substituted 
for productive policies that they don’t 
seems to amount to much. So E. C. 
is inclined to study human nature 
rather than legal syllogisms; in an ef- 
fort to find out what kind of creative 
performances really fit in with Ameri- 
can society. 

E. C. has a simple formula; simple 
in the sense of being near at hand 
and clearly seen. He thinks American 
life, at its best, is built around Ameri- 
can homes. 

Now this isn’t a transparent way of 
going crafty. It isn’t the effort to 
throw a block into the no-longer- 
wanted woman worker, in the post- 
war era, by announcing that “woman’s 
place is in the home. Period.” 
Neither is it the policy of adding 
mother, home and heaven to the 
trade-promotion staff of the business, 
without pay. It means exactly what 
it says; that American life, at its best, 
is built around American homes. Just 
dwell on that awhile. Don’t be too 
fast about translating it into the sale 
of building materials. The sales will 
come in due time; but, whether they 
do or whether they don’t, American 
life, at its best, will still be built 
around American homes. 

They tell us that, during this war, 


| 


= by Robert ¥. Ker 
Y 


'the marriage rate has risen. 





Much 
as we dislike to say it, some of these 
marriages are ill-advised and wil] 
turn out badly. But, none the less, 
many thousands of these youngsters, 
following the homing instinct, are un- 
dergoing incredible risks, uncertain- 
ties and hardships; under enormous 
difficulties are creating for themselves 
at least a semblance of home and 
home life. 

Don’t overlook this great human in- 
stinct. Don’t sell it short. And don’t 
play fast and loose with it. It’s pretty 
central in human values. Perfectly 
proper for a business man to set his 
promotion efforts parallel with the 
homing instinct; provided he remem- 
bers that it does represent human as 
well as mercantile values. 

But on the other hand home is more 
than a sentiment. It includes such 
things as building materials, real es- 
tate, abstracts of title, plans, financ- 
ing and all the rest. The dealer who 
is good at combining these factors, the 
dynamic of sentiment and the sticks 
and stones, will be doing a business 
man’s creative job in a far-reaching 
way. It’s not hard to understand this 
general tie-up. Women _ workers? 
Some will need to work for a living 
after the war and should have the 
chance to do so. Some will do it be- 
cause for them it’ll be the natural 
way of using and expressing their 
powers. But many others will want 
to invest their work and_ their 
ideals in home making. They'll need 
help; technical help; encouragement; 
direction in thinking. The business 
man who can help young people plan 
the sound financing of a home may 
well be saving a family from disin- 
tegration. He’ll be helping with the 
postwar industrial labor problem; by 
making a market for building mate- 
rials and by diverting a woman 
worker from a factory job to home 
making. 

So when E. C. thinks of postwar 
planning, these are some of the things 
he gets lined up in a row. It’s the 
old idea of home; both sentimental 
and realistic, dreamy and exacting. 
Unless business understands both 
sides of home making, both idealism 
and engineering, it’ll slip up on the 
job. It’s the idealism that keeps the 
owner going down the line with his 
payments. It’s the engineering that 
puts the payment within reach of 
his earning capacity. And always, 
American life at its best is built 
around American homes. 
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How to get more sales from 
YOUR Advertising 





1. Send for FREE KIMSUL mats. Just by 
using coupon below, any KIMSUL dealer 
may obtain, without charge, mats of 
KIMSUL ads, for use in local newspapers. 
These ads are created by a leading ad- 
vertising agency. They incorporate ideas 
proven successful by prominent dealers. 
Each advertisement is dramatic, atten- 
tion compelling, convincing. They will 
bring customers to your store. 

The ads in the mat-service tie in with 


oratce’s sane 


the great national magazine campaign 
on KIMSUL. The more you feature 
KIMSUL in your local newspapers, the 
more you'll benefit from the national 
advertising. 








3. Whenever you advertise anything, 
include KIMSUL in your ad. The present 
great demand for insulating material 
makes KIMSUL a “‘traffic builder.”” And 
since it is a famous nationally-adver- 
tised brand, it increases the prestige of 
other items offered along with it. Your 
KIMSUL mats can be used as parts of 
larger ads that feature other items as well. 


5. You will get extra “pull’’ from 
your advertising if you mail reprints of 
each ad to your customers. Your local 
newspaper is ordinarily able to furnish 
such reprints at surprisingly low cost. 

Incidentally, you can make up a 
whole direct-mail series by using these 
reprints as ‘follow-up’ messages, after 
you have sent out the regular mailing 
pieces furnished free by Kimberly-Clark. 





You're missing a bet if you don’t re- 
quest a supply of KIMSUL literature . . . 
the profusely illustrated 12-page KIMSUL 
booklet that talks fast and convincingly 
. .. the brief-as-a-blink KIMSUL circular 
that condenses a mighty wallop into a 
few moments reading time. 











2. Advertise consistently. Naturally, big 
ads make the strongest impression. But 
if you must choose between running 
several medium-sized ads or “shooting 
the works” on one big one—you are 
usually better off to use the medium- 
sized ads. That way, you can make 
repeated impressions over a period of 
time. Advertising experts agree that this 
is the wiser course in most cases. 

















*KIMSUL 
(trade-mark) 
means 
Kimberly-Clark 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








4. Mat No. 109, (shown above) and 
several other KIMSUL Mats, can each be 
divided into a whole series of separate 
illustrations for smaller ads. 
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6. Display proofs of your newspaper 
ads on easel cards in your display room 
and on your windows. You will find 
this brings you many an extra sale. The 
card can be set up near your big KIMSUL 
counter display, the attention-winning 
unit that tells the KIMSUL story at a 
glance. 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


A PRODUCT OF KIMSUL Selling Helps. 


Building Insulation Division, Neenah, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: Please send me further information on fast selling KIMSUL Insulation and 





Kimbe 
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Researncn \ Address. 
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ENEMY ON THE 


Fire can strike any time at any place and 
Paul Bunyan calls all of us to share responsi- 
bility to prevent disaster. 
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Red River patrols the forest to prevent fire 
and maintains crews and equipment on call to 
fight the ones that start. In cities and towns as 
well as in the forest, fire fighting forces have 


MEMBER WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER PONDEROSA PINE WOODWORK 


> ke 
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HOME FRONT 


lost trained and experienced man power. There 
is constant risk in factory, yard and store, in the 
home and on the farm. Clean up, reduce risks 
and guard the danger spots. 





“The best time to put out a fire” says Paul 
Bunyan, quoting an old proverb, “is before it 
starts.” 


MEMBER WOOD FOR VENETIANS 





MILL, FACTORIES, GENERAL SALES 


NEW YORK CITY 17 
DISTRIBUTING YARDS 


Monannock Bios 
Cuicaco MINNEAPOLIS 


Los Ance.es Reno 





THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY 


WESTWOO D, CALIFORNIA 2702 Grano Centrat Terminal 807 Hennerin Ave. 36 


SAN FRANCISCO 5 


SALES OFFICES 
ON. Micnican Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 3 CHICAGO 1 


Western Paciric Bios. 
LOS ANGELES 15 
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The 
“Essential” 
Race 
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We believe that lumber for the Army and Navy, lumber needed by 
those forces to carry on vitally necessary operations against our enemies, 
should be supplied immediately after certain other needs for lumber 
have been satisfied. Chief among these other needs is shelter for horses 
at race tracks, and canopies over country club swimming pools. 


We have urged consistently in connection with lumber use in time of 
war that first needs come first, and while it is important to supply our 
armed forces with the lumber necessary to carry on military operations 
against our enemies, no one will doubt the primary essentiality of con- 
tinuing horse racing at the usual high standards. And no one can doubt 
the equal essentiality of shelter from the piercing rays of the summer 
sun for war weary pool bathers. What will it avail us to win the war at 
the price of some slackening in the horse racing business, or at the price 
of keeping pool bathers out of the pools on hot sunny days? Nothing, 
of course. Our first duty is to keep things running pleasantly and 
smoothly at home, even if such activity does require an occasional few 
hundred thousand feet of lumber the Army and Navy are crying for. 


A few days ago we were happy to note the activity at the Washington 
Park Jockey Club, near Chicago. The ends of two stable buildings had 
been detached and moved about 150 feet out. Lumber, new lumber, 
was being delivered and piled for what looked like two 150 foot exten- 
sions of stable buildings approximately 30 to 40 feet wide. Then, there 
were stakes nearby indicating that perhaps two new stable buildings 
about 200 feet long were to be built. We hope the evidence reflects our 
deductions. We also heard that bids would be received soon to put a 
canopy or shelter for bathers at the pool of a Chicago golf club. We 
hope that goes ahead. 


After all, Colonel Sherrill and Lt. Comm. Kellogg are only several 
hundred million feet behind in their lumber requirements for the im- 
pending battle of Europe, and the jockey club probably will need only 
a half million feet of lumber to keep the horses running. 


It will take quite a few projects such as this seems to be to equal the 
Army and Navy needs. At most that half million feet can require the 
lives of only a few dozen American boys. 


And, anyway, who wouldn't prefer to be a happy Nazi slave rather 
than a free American forced to bathe in the sun, and with limitations on 
horse racing. Or is the war over? 
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How to get NEWS about GLUES: 


—place your name on our 





SERVICE BULLETIN MAILING LIST 


Here is the most complete and up-to- 
date glue-news service in the woodwork- 
ing industry. 

It brings you detailed data on each new 
glue and gluing technique developed by 
Casein Company of America Labora- 
tories and proved by industrial use. 

If you are not receiving these Service 
Bulletins regularly, write us today. Give 
full company name and address, also 
name of official to be registered for this 
free Service. We shall also send you a 
loose-leaf binder containing all current 


CASEIN COMPANY OF AMERICA «+ 


oF NT of o Ria of WT or Vd ee oy oe) od 


CASEIN 


Division of The Borden Company + 


UREA-~RESIN 


Service Bulletins and other timely gluing 
information. 
As new bulletins are issued, they will 
be automatically sent to you for inser- 
tion in the binder. 
Address your request to: Technical 
Service Division, Dept. AL-54,Casein 
Company of America, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Remember— tomorrow’s leaders will 
be found among those who keep in 
touch with today’s developments. Write 
for your Bulletin Service—now. 


NEW YORK, N.Y 


PHENOL-RESIN 


Gist for Srially 














Binders currently contain— 
Specification Chart: 57 U.S. Gov't. 
“specs” and glues to comply 
Technical Bulletins: 

No. 103—Cold-setting urea-resin glues 
No. 104a—Warm-setting Phenol- 


Service Bulletins: 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


Resin glue 


3—Gluing Compregnated Wood 
4—Coloring Urea-Resin Glues 
6—Bag-gluing Adhesives 

7—High Frequency Equipment 


8—Resin Glues and Workers’ 
Health 


9—Craze-Proofing Urea-Resin 
Glues 


10—Spraying Resin, Casein Glue 
11—Casco Flexible Cement NT-44- 
12—Casco Flexible Cement NT-479 
13—Urea-Resin Glue for 

Rotary Clamps 
14—Cleaning Glue Equipment 
15—Thinning Phenol Resin Glue 


16—Edge-Gluing, Laminating 
with Casein Glue 
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Congressman Fred Norman, of 
Raymond, Wash., has introduced 
g bill authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to construct and op- 
erate a series of ‘pilot plants’ to 
develop new and improved uses 
of forest products. The Norman 
bill would locate these plants in 
the Pacific Northwest. 


The important factor of this bill 
is the recognition of regional lum- 
ber industry problems and of the 
fact that practical experimenta- 
tion can be of high value to pri- 
vate industry. Some lumber leaders in the Pacific 
Northwest would prefer to have their own States 
underwrite the projects. 


Lumber shortage stories have led part of the pub- 
lic to believe that timber has been depleted and 
that the shortage is a permanent condition. This 
has spread widely enough so that J. Philip Boyd, 
of the WPB, and George T. Gerlinger, of the NLMA, 
have taken steps to correct the idea. 

The current lumber shortage is due of course not 
to a lack of trees but to a lack of labor. The in- 
dustry has lost more than 60,000 skilled woods and 
mill hands. Of course you know these facts; but it's 
to your advantage to see that your customers know 
it, too. There are ample trees for future needs. 


OPA has raised ceilings on Southern rotary box 
grade veneer, used to manufacture containers for 
shipment of war goods. Prices range from $61 to 
$65.55 a thousand feet; depending upon length and 
thickness; an increase of about $5 a thousand. This 
reflects rising costs. Amdt. 9, MPR 176. 


Don Campbell has been appointed chief of the 
Marketing Control Branch, and John N. Winton has 
been appointed assistant director of the Lumber 
ond Lumber Products Division, of the WPB. Both 
these widely known lumbermen have served with 
distinction in the WPB. Among their duties is the 
administration of Order L-335. 


Yellow cypress lumber control has been shifted. 
Regulations governing sales of softwood lumber by 
distribution yards have been extended to cover all 
except heavier industrial sizes. Amdt. 5, 2nd RMPR 
215. Industrial sizes have been brought under reg- 
ulations governing hardwood lumber by distribu- 
tion yards. Amdt. 3, MPR 467. 


Restrictions removed on aircraft grade Noble fir 
logs by the WPB through revocation of Order M-228. 
Restrictions on aircraft grades of Western hemlock 
logs were removed some weeks ago. These two 
species were considered alternates for Sitka spruce. 
Production of Sitka spruce is meeting current re- 
quirements. 


WPB has approved the $2,247,000 project of the 
Willamette Valley Wood Chemical Co., for an Ore- 
gon plant to produce industrial alcohol from wood 
waste despite hesitation and several earlier con- 
ttadictory Statements. Apparently the undertaking 
IS going to go this time. Approved, says WPB, “on 
the basis of its exploratory value.” 


Near end of food rationing encouraged many peo- 


ple to believe all controls on civilian goods would 
Soon be lifted. That's a mistake. Much food is 
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A page of vital information 
and comment digested for 
busy lumber and building 
material executives. 


fairly perishable; has to be used within a reason- 
able time after it's produced. Food controls may 
not be tightened; can be, very quickly. 


Probably no new cars until ‘45. Not many then. 
Passenger car tires will be more plentiful. There's 
a big supply of gasoline in the East; but it’s being 
held for the Armed Services. Possibly a slight in- 
crease in gas rations. Civilian industry generally 
will be restrained until one war is won. 


New home building, as we know it, will not get 
any kind of a go sign until one war, presumably the 
European, is over. Incidentally architects have dis- 
covered a post-war worry; the reluctance of lending 
institutions, public & private, to risk money on the 
extreme new designs for American homes. 


Military losses are unpredictable. However, some 
military men say they will not be nearly so heavy 
as the country has feared. Enormously important, 
if true; chiefly of course, by an overwhelming mar- 
gin, because of the saving of lives. Secondarily, 
because of a smaller draft of men for military serv- 
ice the last half of the year. 


Watch out for travel difficulties, when the inva- 
sion gets going. ODT warns of crowded transporta- 
tion, especially along the eastern coast. It'll affect 
both freight and passenger traffic. Civilian travelers 
& civilian goods will come at the bottom of the list. 


SWPA headaches include the problem of dispos- 
ing of government-owned land. There's a lot of it. 
Probably former owners will be given some prefer- 
ence in bidding on it; but Mr. Clayton doesn't want 
to turn the business into charity. Congress is in- 
clined to give the Administrator time to work out 
fair methods. 


WPB announces need for 4,000 used track-laying 
tractors for work in mines, forests, oil fields and on 
farms. The Defense Supplies Corporation will buy 
suitable idle used tractors for resale for essential 
work. WPB warns that, if not enough machines are 
offered, it may use its requisitioning powers. 


Of privately financed war housing now being 
built under local quotas established by the NHA 
90 percent is covered by FHA Title VI insurance 
and built under the FHA program. Title I loans 
reported for insurance, first four months of ‘44, num- 
bered 115,844; amounted to $35,932,650. 


First quarter construction this year was about 38 
percent of the amount for the first quarter of ‘43. 
The WPB says the second and third quarter figures 
will be higher. Downward trend of military and 
industrial building will be more than balanced by 
civilian housing, farm construction and the like. 
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THE READING PUBLIC has been deluged with a 
great variety of quiz articles in the various maga- 


zines. It is simple enough, the authors say, to pick 
up a pencil, answer the questions honestly and fear- 
lessly and then figure up your score in points. With 
practically no effort you can learn how you rate as a 
husband, father, wit or bore. 


HERE IS A SIMPLE, overall method of analyzing 
a lumber yard and determining the efficiency of its 
operation. The retail lumber business has been di- 
vided into three major groups, and there is a total of 
50 questions for the dealer to answer. By scoring 
two points for each question answered “yes” and add- 
ing up the score, you can quickly ascertain the total 
percentage of effectiveness of your present organiza- 
tion. 


FROM THE RESULTS of this quiz you can make 
up a step-by-step improvement chart outlining pro- 
posed changes which can be made as soon as time, 
finances and conditions will permit. The results of 
this survey and the changes made will be like trading 
in the old jalopy on a new car. You will not only 
enjoy the thrill of the ride—you will also create new 
profits that will soon pay for the improvements. 


TO SCORE THIS QUIZ count two points for each 
“yes” answer. No points are allowed for questions 
answered “no.” Total up the score to find your per- 
centage or batting average. 
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YES NO 


PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 


O 0 1. If you are not on a main thoroughfare, do 


O 


O 


you have advertising at strategic points that 
will enable your customers to find you easily? 


2. If you are located in an area where streets 
are not paved, do you use calcium chloride or 
other means of keeping down dust to give you 
a clean looking yard? 


3. Is there ample, easy-to-use parking space 
for your customers? 


4. Do you have large, attractive show win- 
dows, with night lighting if on principal 
streets? (If you do not have enough dis- 
play windows perhaps you can cut off the ends 
of your sheds and help to clean up the ap- 
pearance of the sheds.) 


5. Are all buildings well repaired and attrac- 
tively painted? 

6. Is color scheme such that it will not show 
dirt easily and is it carefully selected with an 
eye to chromatic harmony? 

7. Are there any trees, shrubs or landscaping 
that will add to the decorative scheme? (If 
not, it would pay to put some in.) 

8. Is alleyway in lumber sheds either paved 
or dust-treated ? 

9. Is all lumber stock neatly piled? 

10. Is lumber stock arranged so that quick- 
selling items for pick-up trade are convenient 
to sales office for self service? 


[} 11. Are all lumber racks priced by piece and 


not by the thousand? 


[] 12. Are all lumber piles painted every tenth 





level with prominent color for quick inven- 
tory? 

13. Is all lumber best grade of material ob- 
tainable for each type carried? (Very few 
buyers are interested in price before quality.) 


14. Are records kept on inventory so that all 
items can be kept at lowest possible levels? 
(This increases cash return and permits some 
space to be used for other purposes. ) 


15. Are all trucks kept clean and brightly 
painted? 


16. Do all trucks carry changeable advertis- 
ing signs for seasonable products? 


17. Is trucking equipment arranged so that 
drivers lose as little time as possible in yard 
loading? (Either an extra truck should be 
pre-loaded at yard or trailer equipment should 
be used for larger yards for fullest use of 
driver time.) 


18. Is all inventory arranged for most efficient 
unloading from cars to storage and from stor- 
age to trucks for retail delivery? (Make 
scale drawing of plant layout and study all 
handling of materials carefully to move stock 
at lowest cost possible.) 


19. Is there a covered, protected work space 
for cooperating contractors for partial pre 
fabricating work on rainy days? (This sug- 


gests a possible compomise on pre-fab question 
for dealers, hauling pre-fab sections to job in 
place of loose framing and boards.) 
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OFFICE AND DISPLAY 


YES NO YES NO 
oad 20. Are you recognized headquarters for og 
building information in your town? 
is Gs 
oo 21. Do people come generally to your office 
with their building problems? og 


oa 22. Is your office attractive, neat, clean and in 
soft harmonizing colors? 


og 23. Do you have selected displays so that you og 
can illustrate principal points of most prod- 
ucts, thus enabling you to sell th 
eye rather than the ear? 
oo 24. Do you have a custg 
either private or sey 
ing problems may 
heard from othe 
25. Do you ha 
oo books that fea 
homes in the 
26. Do you 
OU terial litera 
up by a pr 
oo 27. Do yo 
convenient] 
OQ 28. Is office 
heating unig 
the center of 
oO oO 29. Is office cot br summer comfort either 
with good fans and ventilating or a cooling 
unit? (Don’t get it too cold, however.) 


Oo oO 30. Is office adequately lighted with indirect 
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light so that sales room is attractive on dull J] 


days? 

O O 31. Is there a clean, roomy ladies’ lounge or 
rest room? (Out of town trade might make 
your office a meeting place for man and wife 
after shopping if you have a decent rest room. 
This room should be prominently marked, 
“Ladies Waiting Room.”’) 


O (© 32. Do you have a molding display rack made 
up of thin sections of molding? (Each piece 
should be plainly marked and priced simpl 
at so much per running foot and not by t 
hundred. ) 


O © 33. Are small articles displayed on convenie 
tables and clearly priced for self servicé 
(Cuts down on clerk hire.) 


O 0 34. Do you carry a line of kitchen war, nové 
ties, unfinished furniture, floor polish, cleane 
and articles usually sold in hardware or home 
furnishings stores? (It is practical and pr 
itable to sell any item along this line th 
would enable a woman to make all of her p 
chases at one stop. It is more important 
accommodate the customer than to be con- 
cerned about the sale that some other store 
may be losing. Merchandising is in a constant 
state of change, and it is the buyer who dic- 
tates these changes. The smart salesman 
is the one who can influence these decisions.) 


O © 35. Do you sell all related home building ar- 








ticles—hardware, plumbing, heating, electrical od 


items and sheet metal—either as repairs or as 
as a complete job for house contract? (Local 
friendly competitors taken into consideration.) 


0 O 36. Do you carry a complete line of nationally 
advertised paints? 
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ADVERTISING AND SELLING 


37. Are your show windows changed weekly? 


38. Do you use part time professional window 
trimmer help? 


39. Do you carry a consistent program of 
newspaper advertising and does this tie in 
with national advertising campaigns? 


40. Have you a direct mailing program with 
at least four seasonal mailings? (All national 
ertisers furnish ample supply of stuffers 

mao pieces. If mailing to farms send 
9 out buildings and most stock 
using his first name. All 
improvement to the wife, 





a . 

to ‘the ht 
mailings on 
using her first 
41. Do you have 
city prospects? 
new homes and inte 
a mailing list on va 
next house job will 
vacant lot.) 


ect mail program for 
homeowners feature 
quipment. Build up 
lot owners. Your 
built on someone’s 


















42. Do you have a prd 
customers? (Remembe 
to bring him in the firs 
keep him coming.) 


t list made up of 
spent good money 
e. Once started, 


43. Do your outside 
future lead when 
about leads from 
personnel? (In 
sonnel will pa 


44. Do yQ 
proper 
for 


Bmen bring back a 
ake a call? How 
Pffice, yard and driver 
payments to your per- 
leads.) 


a prospect list on obsolescent 
e owner should be contacted 
improvement to increase income 
Bid heavier repair cost later. If the 
is unable to finance repairs perhaps 
can arrange a sale through a realtor to a 
buyer who is interested in rental properties 
and who can make the improvements. A good 
way to get rid of slum properties at private 
expense and your profit.) 


45. Do you have regular employee sales meet- 
ings? 

46. Are all employees thoroughly schooled by 
factory representatives on features of mer- 
chandise? 


47. Do your sales people suggest related items 
when making a sale? (Putty with glass, hard- 
ware with millwork, nails and paint with lum- 
ber, etc.) 


48. Do you have grievance or gripe sessions 
with your employees? (The army does. Only 
happy, contented employees are profitable.) 


49. Do you quote improvements including 
materials and labor or package selling? (This 
subject has been highly controversial, but the 
many dealers who are now successfully using 
the method have eliminated cut-throat com- 
petition and have not only built profit them- 
selves but have also insured a profit for coop- 
erating builders.) 


50. Do all employees read the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN? (This should be a must in any 
organization. It is only through the leader- 
ship of aggressive trade journals that all em- 
ployees become fully informed and enthusias- 
tic co-workers. ) 
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Making Lower Sales 
Pay Higher Profits 


Reduction in overhead operating 
costs, and a merchandising pro- 
gram designed to stimulate sales 
of sideline items related to the 
building field are two steps that 
have enabled this company to 
prosper even though volume 
dropped 40 percent. 












The Daniel Shank Lumber Co. prepared this exhibit for the Angola (Ind.) Home Show in 

April, 1938. Home shows are out for the duration, but this type of advertising and promo- 

tion was extremely valuable in the past, and will come into its own once again in the 
postwar period. 


- = 2. : 


oe er’ 


HE Daniel Shank Lumber Co. 
T has served the people of An- 
gola, Ind., for more than 50 
years. The town has a population 
of 3000 people and a solid back- 
ground of agriculture. Besides, 
there are approximately 2500 homes 
around the County’s hundred lakes 
in northeastern Indiana. 

Before the war seven men and a 
book-keeper were employed to op- 
erate the business, and three deliv- 
ery trucks to handle the city, farm 
and lake trade. With the sharp 
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demands for war production and 
curtailment of home lumber sup- 
plies, the company’s sales fell off by 
40 per cent. But as far as profits 
were concerned, the company is 
making more money today than on 
the pre-war schedule. This has 
been made possible by correspond- 
ing reductions in overhead operat- 
ing costs, and by a right-about- 
face merchandising program to 
stimulate sales of sideline items 
closely related to the building 
trades. 

Specifically, the company is do- 
ing 60 percent of its former busi- 
ness with two men and an office 
girl, instead of 7 men as before. 
Besides, without in any way caus- 
ing customer dissatisfaction, all de- 
liveries are handled with one truck. 

As Mgr. Clyde E. Servis ex- 
plained it, “We pool our deliveries, 
covering orders in one neighbor- 
hood, thus delivering five or six 
orders at one trip instead of the 
“ONE SPECIAL DELIVERY” on 
pre-war sales. Eliminating that 
super-duper service, was to elimi- 
nate a big waste of duplicated ef- 
fort. And, instead of delivering 
daily, we try to do it all in two 
days out of each week.” 


Sell More Specialties 


These items include a full line of 
paints and varnishes, floor wax and 
polishing accessories, building hard- 
ware, paint brushes, roofing, insula- 
tion board and insulation materials, 
glazed drain tile in various sizes 
and other items directly related to 
the building trades. Mr. Servis, 
who has managed the plant since 
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Joe Bakstad, owner, absented him- 
self to take up important work in 
government duties, likes to promote 
the sales of these products, not only 
because the program is a big serv- 
ice to the public, but because all of 
them carry good profit margins. 
Yes, the turnover is good too. 

Selling—educational selling — is 
very important today, which will 
not only effect immediate sales, but 
will have far reaching results in the 
future of the lumber business. For 
example, the company has sold more 
insulation board and other forms of 
insulating materials, during the 
past 12 months, than in the entire 
10 years previous time. 


How This Was Done 


First, the company advertised 
these insulation products in the lo- 
cal newspapers, timed properly to 
tie in with the broad educational 
program sponsored by the govern- 
ment to help conserve fuel due to 
the critical shortage. These timely 
advertisements helped no end to 
boost sales, as most people were in- 
sulation conscious. To further 
these sales, the boys talked insula- 
tion to store visitors, pointing out 
that “You pay for insulation 
whether you have it or not.” Fur- 
ther emphasis that effected many 
sales was, that it pays for itself, is 
less injurious to heating plants, 
provided greater comfort and be- 
gins to pay dividends in lower fuel 
costs after the savings pay for the 
installations. 

The company worked on this plan 
with home owners and business 
houses. For example, one _ local 





theatre operator could not keep it 
warm in extreme weather without 
over-taxing his heating plant. Be- 
sides, the fuel costs were excessive. 
By equipping with pad insula- 
tion, the owner cut his fuel costs 40 
per cent, and safeguarded his ex- 
pensive heating plant, from serious 
injury and possible ruin, by normal 
fuel consumption. A local contrac- 
tor did the work, the company sold 
the insulation—about 1000 sq. ft. 


Cold Garages 


Another very important factor in 
this category, is the spacious lamel- 
la-type garage—hard to heat—cold 
as Alaska in severe weather. As 
they have ceilings ranging up to 
and above 25 feet, workmen cannot 
keep warm nor work efficiently. 
One example, a service garage 60 
by 100, employed 8 mechanics and 
helpers. With the stoker going full 
capacity, comfort was impossible 
before noon. Opening doors to let 
cars in and out, aggravated the 
situation. 

The owners were sold on the idea 
of putting in a second floor, with 
12 ft. ceiling, using 2 by 10’s for 
floor supports. Then the ceiling 
was insulated with half-inch insu- 
lating board. This cut fuel costs 
by half; eased up on the heating 
plant; increased the efficiency of the 
workmen, not only for warmth, but 
light. The white ceiling, fitted 


with 16 fluorescent lamps, brought 
all engine work and other impor- 
tant service jobs in the open light. 
Speed up of production, better 
working conditions, and fuel saved 
will soon pay for the installation. 

One other extra advantage, and 
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an important one, was to increase 
the garage, space capacity by 1/3, 
giving a large second floor space 
for stocking bulky replacement 
parts in bins especially constructed 
for quick inventory and speedy ac- 
cess when workmen need parts to 
keep our vital cars and trucks in 
operation for Victory. 


Roofing and Weather Stripping 


Mr. Servis also reports that 
their roofing sales (they carry a 
full line of roofing materials) in- 
creased 60 percent in 1943 over the 
previous year. This increase came 
about partly by doing office sales 
promotion among visiting custom- 
ers, but largely by large stocks 
bought before, in anticipation of a 
large roofing trade to keep farm 
buildings in proper repair. 

Weather stripping and caulking 
materials also proved big selling 
items. Large stocks of doors, win- 
dow frames and poultry feeders are 
stocked, and are in good demand, 
although not always on hand for 
immediate delivery. 

Right here, the company has done 
a good sales job which has brought 
them hundreds of extra sales that 
might well have been lost forever. 
To illustrate—a customer comes in, 
asks for certain material—a door 


Another exhibit for the Angola Homes Show as prepared by the Daniel Shank Lumber Co. 
merchandise items that would be of direct interest to the home owner or the prospective home owner. 


or two, some window frames, or 
other items not on hand or in stock. 
“We take the customer’s name,” 
Mr. Servis said, “and tell him or 
her that when it comes in, we will 


‘send a card stating the material is 


available. You’d be surprised how 
many $10 and higher dollar sales 
are made on this basis. Sometimes 
the stuff may not come in for 
months, but finally when it comes, 
a card usually brings the customer 
in, and he gladly buys it, often 
carrying it home in the family car 
or truck or trailer,” Servis declared. 

This plan is going to build good 
will and establish more sales for 
building and modernizing after the 
war too. Each new customer’s name 
is put on file, with a notation of 
what he or she talked about when 
in the store. The company plans 
on following up these prospects as 
soon as all types of building mate- 
rials are available again. 


Lumber Substitutes 


One other important promotional 
phase here is going in for substi- 
tutes for lumber, especially sheath- 
ing board. This processed mate- 
rial is going big for poultry houses 
and garages, Mr. Servis explained. 
It comes in 2 by 8 foot strips, 25/32 
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inch thick either tongue-and- 
grooved or v-grooved so that it can 
be put on weather tight, nailed 
right onto the studding. It is as. 
phalt treated and insulates against 
cold and heat. It costs about half 
as much as lumber. 

It has been a long-term practise 
to rip or saw to length boards to 
suit customers’ needs. This is a 
service which has been a good-wijl] 
builder for the firm, when custom- 
ers ask for it. 

In summing up the war-time la- 
bor-saving methods here described, 
Mr. Servis put it aptly in these 
words: “On the old schedule there 
were peaks and valleys in sales, 
During spring and fall, every one 
worked to capacity. In _ between 
seasons, many hours the men had 
nothing of a productive nature to 
do. There was too much wasted 
effort—too many lost manhours and 
consequent needless overhead ex- 
penses. Today, we can work under 
full capacity at all times, yet with- 
out putting any undue strain or 
overwork on any of us.” 

The business was established by 
Daniel Shank, now deceased. It is 
owned by his son-in-law, Joe Bak- 
stad, who is doing important work 
for the government in the East. 


An effort was made to show materials and 
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Address the Salvage Editor, Ameri- 
can Lumberman, 139 No. Clark St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. for further information 
about any of the following items. Be 
sure to include the number of the items 
in your inquiry. These listings are pub- 
lished free of charge as a service to the 
industry. If you have odd sized, salvage 
lumber available, or are in need of 
such items, specify these in a letter to 
the Salvage Editor. 

















Available 
269 


Can furnish about 32,000 feet No. 4 
& Btr. Eastern white pine, rough and 
dry, in 1x4 and wider stock. Lengths 
two to eight feet. Hartford, Conn. 


270 


Have available two cars of mixed 
hardwoods (oak, gum, beech, syca- 
more and others) in six to twelve 
inch widths and lengths from 15 to 
39 inches. Paducah, Ky. 
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Can furnish about 125,000 lineal 
feet of % inch fir plywood (industrial 
grade) rips 1% to 1% inches wide. 
About 90 percent is eight foot length, 
the balance six and seven foot 
lengths. Also available is 25,000 
lineal feet % inch ffir plywood 
(sheathing grade) in 2% to 2% inch 
widths, all eight feet long. No priority 
necessary. Chicago. 


Wanted 
272 


We use much pine scrap in 5/4 
thickness; can be as small as six inch 
squares. Also need 1% inch dowels 
in short lengths. Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Need clear yellow pine S4S, with 
four rounded corners down to the fol- 
lowing sizes: 20,000 pieces, 33x33x42 
inches; 15,000 pieces 33x114x24 inches; 
13,000 pieces §3x33x33 inches; 10,000 
Pleces ysxi3x18 inches; 5,000 pieces 
32x2%x24; and 4000 pieces 43x1x32 
inches. St. Louis, Mo. 





An Open Letter 


to Our Readers 








thie om 


I believe it is more true of 
publishing than any other line 
of business that you can’t 
count on past glories or past 
accomplishments to carry you 
through the present or future. 
Some publishers have tried it 
—some are trying it today, but 
it never works. To be success- 
ful—to justify its existence— 
a magazine has to keep on hit- 
ting the ball issue after issue 
after issue. 

It is no secret that consider- 
able effort went into the edit- 
ing and publishing of our 328 
page 1944 Reference Number 
which is now in your hands. 
When the last of it went to 
press we felt like we had been 
through a siege—a_ veritable 
bombardment of last minute 
details that are important to a 
successful, finished product. 
The correspondence that has 
been coming in since the issue 
reached you readers has indeed 
been gratifying—it makes all 
the extra effort seem more than 
worthwhile. 

But we’re not resting on the 
laurels of that one big issue. 
We’ve been looking to the fu- 
ture—to the months imme- 
diately ahead and beyond, and 
here is just one of the things 
that we have come up with for 
your benefit. 

If you have given careful 
attention to the 30 pages in 
the Reference Number that are 
devoted to a discussion of the 
farm market and the building 
sales opportunities it offers to 
the dealer, you know that Joe 
Schaffhausen, who prepared 
the bulk of that material, has 
a mighty down-to-earth grasp 
on the business of selling 
building materials and service 
to farmers. Mr. Schaffhausen 
operates a sizable agricultural 
engineering service concern in 


Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. A con- 
nection with Johns-Manville 
Corp. has given him occasion 
to be in the yards of lumber 
dealers in all parts of the 
nation, and to study all the 
angles of approach to the farm 
market. We are confident that 
he really knows his stuff. 

So we have arranged for Mr. 
Schaffhausen to provide 
through the pages of the 
American Lumberman at least 
One article a month on selling 
to the farm market. The pub- 
lication of these articles is to 
be carefully timed. They will 
appear just far enough in ad- 
vance of the time when the 
dealer wants to make his major 
selling effort on the item dis- 
cussed to give him an oppor- 
tunity to carry out all the 
necessary preparations for that 
effort. It will be a veritable 
calendar of what the dealer 
with a farm market opportun- 
ity should be doing through 
the year to make his company 
“a depression-proof business.” 

There is another angle to 
this thing. Mr. Schaffhausen 
operates a regular department 
on farm building in Country 
Gentleman magazine. Those 
articles are slanted for con- 
sumer reading of course, while 
those in our magazine will be 
from the lumber dealer’s point 
of view, showing our readers 
how to sell these items the 
farmers ought to have. But 
some of the basic ideas may 
be the same, so the lumber 
dealer will not be approaching 
the farmer with a new idea 
“cold turkey.” The farmer will 
have some idea of the desir- 
ability of the thing from hav- 
ing read about it himself in one 
of his own leading magazines. 


Sincerely, 


y a ee 
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group have outlined a myriad 

of sales opportunities open to 

those who make plywood a part 
of their merchandise, and presented 
the detailed information that the 
dealer needs to have at his finger 
tips in regard to each such oppor- 
tunity. Also necessary to success- 
ful plywood retailing is a sound 
organization of the dealer’s facili- 
ties for handling his stock of that 
material, and the determination, 
specifically, of the items which 
should compose that stock. 

That is indeed a touchy problem; 
one which, to a certain extent, must 
be worked out by the individual 
dealer concerned in accordance with 
his particular markets. However, 
there are certain basic principles, 
and certain considerations bearing 
upon the problem that should be 
in mind when a basic inventory is 
being compiled. 


Preroun ni ARTICLES in this 


Importance of a Balanced Inventory 

Plywood has been handicapped in 
the past by a certain amount of 
misuse. To some extent the blame 
belongs to the retailer. Because 
his plywood stock did not contain 
the exact type of panel that was 
needed for a certain use, another 
type was sold—one entirely un- 
suited to the particular purpose, 
and unsatisfactory performance 
was the result. This abuse occurred 
most frequently and was most seri- 
ous in the case of selling interior 


Organizing the LUMBER DE 


SEVENTH AND LAST ARTICLE IN THE SERIES PREPARING 
DEALERS FOR POSTWAR OPPORTUNITIES IN PLYWOOD 
















































































grades of plywood for exterior uses. 
Many dealers did not stock exterior 
grades, and marred the reputation 
of plywood when the material they 
sold did not stand up indefinitely 
under weather. 

Thus the dealer must be fully 
prepared to supply the proper type 
of plywood for any job; either from 
his own stock or on a two or three 
day delivery basis. The distribu- 
tion system of the plywood indus- 
try is particularly well adapted to 
this service. There are growing 
up in most trading centers ply- 
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wood wholesale houses who special- 
ize in ultra quick delivery. One 
outfit in Chicago (and there are 
others in the nation) claims it re- 
sponds to every bit of correspond- 
ence and makes shipment on every 
rush order the same day it is re- 
ceived. There are but few dealers 
who are more than an overnight 
haul from some plywood distrib- 
uting center. 

Therein lies a key to most retail 
lumber dealers’ plywood inventory 
problem. They should stock those 
items which have the largest turn- 
over and rely on their quick-delivery 
warehouse connections for the slow- 
er moving (and usually more ex- 
pensive) items of plywood mer- 
chandise. It would be safe to say 
that for most average dealers the 
latter category would include most 
if not all of the fancy hardwood 
wall panels. This is not to say that 
selling effort should be less intense 
on these items than upon the fir 
and other softwood types. It is 
recommended that a complete line 
of properly finished sample panels 
of all the hardwood types readily 
available in standard sizes be kept 
handy for display purposes. Tastes 
vary so widely that in a dozen hard- 
wood wall paneling jobs there 
might be a dozen species or types 
of finish selected by the customer’. 
By relying on the wholesaler’s stock 


A plywood paneled office is a demonstra 
tion tool for the plywood department. 
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for these, the dealer can be free to 
give his customers a choice of a 
wide variety, and yet run no risk 
of tying up capital in a lot of in- 
ventory in order to provide this 
selection. 

While this policy is the wisest for 
some plywood items it is definitely 
discouraged for others. If a dealer 
is going to take advantage of the 
sales opportunities offered by ply- 
wood he must maintain a basic in- 
ventory of the most-called-for items. 


Basic Plywood Inventory 

In reality it can be broadly stated 
that any lumber and building ma- 
terials dealer of any consequence 
could probably order a carload of 
plywood of various popular specifi- 
cations without being overstocked. 
However, many probably will not 
want to do this, and with the dis- 
tributing warehouse set-up what it 
is, a stock of 20 to 30 thousand feet, 
distributed properly according to 
potential volume of various grades 
and thicknesses, would probably be 
adequate. 

Basically the lumber dealer will 
want to carry in Douglas fir or 
other softwoods, 14 inch wallboard 
grade [A sound 1 side (SolS) face 
with a back that is required only 
to have no defects that will affect 
strength or serviceability of the 
panel. This is called “Plywall” by 
the DFPA}; 34 inch So2S panels 
(some of these might be pine as 
this is the thickness popular for 
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cabinets, and good paintability is 


desirable); and % and % inch 
SolS exterior grade panels. 

With that as an absolute minimum 
basis it can be said that most deal- 
ers of any size will want also to 
carry * inch wallboard, as this is 
the thickness that is recommended 
as most satisfactory for wall cover- 
ing, with 14 inch stock going on the 
ceilings. In addition a dealer that is 
taking the plywood opportunity seri- 
ously will want an inventory of 
sheathing grade plywood probably 
in the 5/16 inch thickness. This is 
suitable for sidewall sheathing and 
most roof sheathing. Larger yards 
would want this grade in the % 
and % inch thicknesses also so that 
they could supply all types of roof 
sheathing jobs as well as sub-floor- 
ing jobs. 

The standard 4x8 foot panel sizes 
are the safest bet for the dealer, 
although in the wallboard grade the 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten and 
possibly 12 foot lengths will meet 
many problems that arise with less 
cutting and waste. This material 
is all four feet wide. 
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Additions for Specialties 
The question of additional grades 
and types of plywood from here on 
out depends upon the nature of the 
dealer’s business. The retailer 
with a large farm business will 
want to carry additional thick- 
nesses of exterior type plywoods to 
be able to meet almost any of the 
farmer’s needs. In exterior grades 
for the farm %% or % inch stock 
is second most important after 4 
inch. Heavy uses might require 34 
inch material. However cost rises 
with thickness, and the farmer is 
known to be one to watch cost 
rather carefully even in times of 
agricultural prosperity. 
A yard with a mill in connection 


Home Plans Hom? Plans 










Left: Rack for 
holding and dis- 
playing sample 
plywood panels 
described in text. 


will probably want to stock some 
not-so-common panel sizes. The 
3x6 foot size fill door panel needs; 
special cupboard door stock, in 12, 
14 and 16 inch widths will often be 
found advantageous to order sepa- 
rately for mill needs. 

In some isolated cases of dealers 
who have a heavy contractor trade 
a supply of concrete form panels 
would be feasible in inventory. 

The possibility of sales to in- 
dustrial plants has been previously 
mentioned. If a dealer is supplying 
such a plant regularly with quanti- 
ties of a certain plywood item, or if 
he knows that a plant is buying a 
plywood item in quantity direct 
from a wholesale outlet, it might 
be well for him to have a small 
stock of that particular item, to 
enable him to supply any rush fill- 
out orders from such a plant. The 
service would be in the nature of 
an accommodation, but it would 
draw attention to the dealer’s abil- 
ity to serve, and perhaps develop 
other business with such indus- 
trials. 

The dealer should not fail to in- 
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vestigate the possibilities for sales 
of the new ply products now being 
manufactured in commercial quan- 
tities. These include those which 
consist of a plywood base with 
fiberous surface laminations which 
are filled with phenol formaldehyde 
and compressed under electrically 
induced heat to form highly resis- 
tant surfaces. These are types 
which will be useful to industrials 
as mentioned above. In most cases 
they will be sold by the dealer from 
samples for warehouse shipment. 


The Plywood Sales Department 


Top notch lumber and building 
materials merchandisers are day 
by day increasing their concentra- 
tion on the sale of the final product 
(the modernized kitchen, the pack- 
age home, the complete game room) 
instead of on building materials as 
such. The principle is one to be 
applied to many sales of plywood as 
well. In selling plywood for kitch- 
en cabinets the item to demonstrate 
is a sample, built-up and enameled 
cabinet. In selling it for farm 
uses, sell a clean, tight dairy barn 
or milk house wall, sell a completed 
hog house or poultry structure. 

However, in selling wall paneling 
for the house, the dealer is selling 
the inherent beauty of the plywood 
panel itself, and his displays should 
be of the panel with finish applied. 
Highly convenient for this (and 
other demonstration purposes as 
well) is the illustrated rack to ac- 
commodate panels of the plywood, 
and other materials. Each panel 
would be of a different species or 
type, or with a different finish ap- 
plied. The slanting support at the 
top is an ideal place to display the 
sample panels when they are drawn 
from the rack below. Because of 
their portability they may be used 
in the window for a special display 
or carried in a salesman’s auto on 
personal calls. 

The rack itself is of simple con- 
struction; its dimensions can be 
altered to fit the available space in 
the showroom and to accommodate 
panels of the size best suited to the 
individual needs. 

All the types used for wall panel- 
ing should be included, especially 
those that the dealer does not carry 
in stock but expects to order from 
his supplier when he sells a wall 
paneling job. 

Plywood wall paneling makes 
rich looking offices, and many lum- 
ber dealers like to panel their pri- 
vate offices in this material. It is 
an effective display as well, inas- 
much as a prospect can be shown 
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how an entire room will look when 
done in plywood. 

The ultimate goal in plywood 
promotion is to gain the reputation 
among the populace of being the 
ultimate authority of the commu- 
nity on plywood and its many ap- 
plications. This end should be 
served through the company adver- 
tising. In the beginning, when 
such a reputation is in the process 
of being built, it might be advisable 
to carry a catch line in connection 
with the company signature on all 
company advertisements (no mat- 
ter what their subject matter) re- 


STORAGE DON’TS 


® Don’t stand panels on sides or 
ends for any length of time. 


® Don’t expect a softwood panel, 
unloaded from a car on a cold 
morning, to remain true when 
brought into a heated room with 
high humidity. Bring the panels 
in and pile (sticking if needed) 
for a couple of days or a week 
before using. 


® Don’t deliver panels to job or 
customer im an open truck in 
damp weather. 

® Don’t allow stepping or walking 
on piles or faces. 


® Don’t drag the corner of one 
panel across the face of another. 
A spoiled face will result. 


ferring to the plywood department. 
It might follow the signature and 
read like this: Let us show you 
how the new wonder material— 
PLYWOOD, can serve your needs. 
Or it might appear as follows: 


XYZ LUMBER CO. 
Jonesburg’s Authoritative Head- 
quarters for Plywood Sales 
& Service 

Frequent complete ads showing 
some popular uses for plywood will 
aid in building the desired reputa- 
tion for the company. It is always 
true that when a new idea is being 
put across the initial promotion 
costs are larger, in relation to re- 
turns, than in the case of some 
established service. The dealer in 
this case is not selling a new prod- 
uct but he is selling the idea of new 
and expanded uses for a product, 
and that is practically the same 
thing. 


Storage and Handling 


Where and how to store plywood 
should be given due consideration. 
A closed building, not an open shed, 
with not too much light and little— 
if any, direct sunlight is recom- 
mended. Pile flat and if possible 
have a cover of corrugated board 





reinforced with wood strips for 
every pile. 

Some yards make a practice of 
not using the top board, but keep. 
ing it as a cover board. Fir, being 
a soft wood, will pick up moisture 
to the extent of the surrounding 
atmosphere. While this is true of 
all woods, the fluctuation of mois- 
ture content in fir and pine plywood 
is reflected in warped panels and 
sometimes in undue checking 

While the use of a permanent top 
board is excellent and much better 
than nothing, the board is of ply- 
wood and subject to the same reac- 
tion to moisture and humidity as 
all the others in the pile—but a cor. 
rugated carton unfolded and laid 
flat will absorb any additional mois- 
ture from increased humidity. The 
corrugations admit air and prevent 
the passage through to the plywood 
face. Do not worry about the 
edges; absorption of moisture from 
the air is negligible through edges 
to tightly and evenly piled plywood. 

Light, particularly direct sun- 
light with continued exposure, will 
give fir plywood a decided reddish- 
brown tinge, and render it unsuited 
for some classes of work. This is 
another good reason for covering 
the piles if the place of storage has 
windows. 

Some difficulty may be experi- 
enced with warping in bringing 
plywood from an unheated storage 
place (or directly from a car) toa 
heated shop. An instance is on 
record of a car of °4 inch concrete 
form grade plywood being split be- 
tween two yards; both yards were 
making chests for the U. S. Engi- 
neers. Yard A unloaded their por- 
tion and stored it directly in the 
heated mill. Yard B stored their 
supply in an unheated building, 
bringing the material in as needed. 

There was some warping of the 
material stored in Yard A’s heated 
mill, and it was necessary to re-pile 
the material with the “hump” or 
bow up and stick about half of the 
supply. The re-piled material grad- 
ually returned to an even plane as 
the moisture content became equal- 
ized. Yard B had no such diff- 
culty. 

The care of the plywood stock 
will be rewarded by freedom from 
complaints and by satisfied custom- 
ers, and should not be overlooked. 
Plywood is an engineered or manu- 
factured product and while it is 
rugged and strong (weight for 
weight stronger than steel) yet the 
panel faces are soft and can be 
easily marred. Careful handling is 
a dollar saving proposition. 
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"News Sense” 


- « » a transition period money-maker 


nity is illustrated by a recent 

“stock” window display of 

small articles for improving or 
maintaining the house in wartime. 
Hidden among them was a product 
newly returned to civilian use. One 
smart consumer scout discovered it 
the same evening and quickly re- 
layed the good tidings to her 
friends and neighbors. Should she 
have been forced to play the role of 
discoverer? No—the lumber and 
building supply dealer should have 
splashed the item in a special dis- 
play. 

These two signs, exactly one 
week apart, in two local stores an- 
nounced the welcome change in a 
merchandise item from “scarce” to 
“plentiful.” 

“We now have plenty of ..... 

a for everybody from now 


D EALER’S MISSED  opportu- 


Which of the two signs was more 
effective? The first, decidedly. The 
second sign implied that the dealer 
had favored his own clique of regu- 
lar customers, and was now ready 
to serve all comers. The announce- 
ment must have rankled in those 
consumers he had turned down so 
many times in the past months. Not 
only did the other local dealer avoid 
any reference to past discrimina- 
tion in his sign, but he proved to 
be a keen merchandising news 
hound; he had the newly-returned 
product on his shelves one week 
ahead of his competitor. In that 
time he accomplished more in re- 
gaining customers and acquiring 
new ones than the news flunker did 
one week later. 

In developing and using a mer- 
chandising news sense, where is the 
lumber and building supply dealer 
to look? Principal sources of mer- 
chandise information are as fol- 
lows: (1.) Advertisements, news 
items and stories in the business 
Papers. (2.) Timely tips from trav- 
eling salesmen. (3.) Direct mail 
Matter received from manufactur- 
€rs, processors and jobbers. (4.) 
Visits to city salesrooms and re- 


gional business meetings and con- 
ventions. (5.) Current develop- 
ments of Federal agencies as re- 
ported in a big city daily or di- 
gested in one of the news weeklies. 
One such Washington agency is 
likely to repudiate the other the 
next day or so—but, remember, 
where there is smoke, there is fire. 
The usual bureaucratic course of 
action will be a quota compromise 
in resuming or increasing the civil- 
ian production of a building sup- 
ply item. Get your order in ahead 
of the other fellow where there is 
a quota “split” in the offing. Earlier 
delivery, if only a matter of a few 
days, will be evidence to local home 
owners that it is futile to shop 
around—to try your lumber yard 
first and last. 

The consumer “shopping around” 
objective has, under wartime diffi- 
culties, changed from price and con- 
venience, to those of better or more 
complete merchandise _ selections. 
This was disclosed in a late 1943 
survey made by the Home Makers 
Guild of America. 

These shop-from-place-to-place 
consumers have, since early 1942, 
been pains in the neck to many 
a dealer. All the same, these con- 
sumers should be admired rather 
than condemned for their resource- 
fulness and persistancy. Accus- 
tomed to having stores cater to 
their every whim, they have proved 
that, in an emergency, they can 
take it on the chin. They have, 
moreover, fully demonstrated their 
own merchandising news sense. 
They have quietly disclosed retail 
distribution shortcomings which 
should have been remedied by re- 
tailers operating regional exchange 
pools or clearing houses. There are 
plenty of cases on record of deal- 
ers in remote locations carrying 
heavy overstocks of goods pur- 
chased before production was re- 
duced or halted. Such dealers were 
tickled to death to have women 
from other communities ferret 
them out. 

For a woman to burst in on her 
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family with the enthusiastic tidings 
that she got such and such a prod- 
uct, is news of importance to every- 
body in that household. 

Many a woman is a news courier 
today. She gladly relays her find- 
ings to friends, relatives and neigh- 
bors. And the dealer whose store is 
the lucky one, will speedily dis- 
cover that one such courier these 
days is the unpaid equivalent of a 
go-getter salesperson in pre-war 
days. The dealer should be deferen- 
tial to these couriers, even if they 
are strangers to him. The retailer 
is going to need a whole corps of 
these couriers if he expects to ex- 
pand when his stocks are restored 
to normalcy. 

It is easy to recognize this type 
of woman when she enters the 
store and makes known her wishes. 
She usually asks for a scarce prod- 
uct in an apologetic or expects-to- 
be-disappointed tone of voice. What 
if she is lucky enough to time her 
visit shortly after a substantial 
shipment of a product just re- 
stored to the “plentiful” class has 
been received? 

“We have plenty of them, 
madam,” the dealer should explain, 
“and more are on their way here. 
Glad to fix you up.” And then, as a 
seemingly casual afterthought 
when the purchase is completed, 
the dealer might remark: “If any 
of your friends would like some, I 
will be glad to fix them up when 
they come in.” The invitation is 
deliberately phrased to encourage 
each shopper to make her own pur- 
chases in person instead of en- 
couraging the courier to buy for 
all her friends. The courier’s func- 
tion is to spread the news. She is 
much more useful to the dealer in 
that capacity. Get her friends into 
the lumber-building supply yard 
showroom and maybe they will buy 
other things they see on display. 
What’s more important from a 
post-war home building standpoint, 
some of the courier’s friends and 
neighbors will trade regularly at 
this enterprising yard. 
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ORE THAN ONE MILLION 
feet of lumber were salvaged 
recently by the Mazer Lumber & 
Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala., in 
razing the old Monte Sano Hotel 


at Huntsville, Ala. This was just 
one of several big wartime wreck- 
ing jobs handled by this concern 
in an effort to serve its clients and 
keep its organization together. 

B. Mazer, head of the 20 year 
old concern, sells new lumber and 
building materials, but the war has 
created great scarcities of such 
merchandise. In recent months, 
Mr. Mazer has concentrated heavily 
on salvage operations in an effort 
to supply customers with much- 
needed lumber and building mate- 
rials. He keeps these two phases 
of his business entirely separate. 

The Monte Sano Hotel, a frame 
structure some 350 feet long and 
ranging in heighth from two to 
four stories, was built in the 1880’s 
on top of Monte Sano Mountain as 
a resort hotel. Its fixtures and 


furnishings were considered quite 
luxurious at the time and it was 
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frequented by the great and near 
great. However, it fell into disuse 
several years ago, but the heirs, 
scattered over the country, could 
not agree on what disposition ought 
to be made of the property. 


Scouting for Lumber 


In scouting around for badly 
needed lumber, Mr. Mazer con- 
tacted one of the owners and per- 
suaded him that now was the time 
to sell, that two or three times the 
normal price of the structure could 
be obtained because of the lumber 
shortage, and that it would be a 
patriotic thing to do as a help to 
the war effort. The owner said he 
would write his associates, but Mr. 
Mazer, who believes in getting 
things done in a hurry, shoved a 
telephone to him and requested that 
he call them long distance on the 
spot. So the sale was consum- 
mated by telephone and later con- 
firmed by mail. 

Mr. Mazer keeps a foreman and 
skeleton crew to handle such jobs 
and he moved them in promptly be- 











Eases Lumber Shortage 


cause the need for lumber was in- 
sistent and immediate. Even with 
this urgency it took more than four 
months to wreck the structure, as 
it was well built and help was 
scarce. Shortleaf, dense yellow 
pine was used in construction of 
the hotel. The larger timbers 
and trusses were held by wooden 
pegs, and square nails had been 
used elsewhere. Floors in_ the 
lobby and dining halls were of four- 
quarter poplar. 

The lumber was denailed and 
assorted right on the job and some 
of it sold there, one war plant tak- 
ing several thousand feet. The re- 
mainder was trucked to Birming- 
ham and piled in the yard for sale 
to the regular trade. Some of the 
30-foot timbers have already gone 
into bridge construction to replace 
washed-out structures. Some has 
been sold for farm house construc- 
tion and for repair of the many 
tenant houses in the city. 

Mr. Mazer operates a roofing and 
heating company in conjunction 
with his business, so that he has 
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an outlet for plumbing and heating 
supplies and roofing salvaged from 
wrecking jobs. The Monte Sano 
Hotel, however, had only three or 
four bathrooms in the entire build- 
ing as it was erected long before 
a bath in every room became a 
national habit and slogan. The old 
bathtubs were of the massive, 


ornate type with Chippendale legs. 
Each tub weighed more than a ton. 
Mr. Mazer took one into his store 
and plans to keep it as a souvenir. 

Among the furnishings for every 


Top of opposite page: Some of the floor 
joists salvaged from the Monte Sano Hotel. 
These are of dense, longleaf, yellow pine, 
and some of them have already gone into 
bridge construction. 


Above: B. Mazer (left) and an employee 
examine a load of lath that went directly 
from the hotel to another construction job 
with no intermediate stop. 


Right: Exterior view of the Mazer Lumber 
& Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
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room in the hotel was a highly 
decorated pot with cover. Those 
have already been sold to an antique 
collector. 

The hotel had a metal roof of the 
standard seam type, put together 
with cleats. It is in good condition 
and probably will find a ready sale. 

Mr. Mazer explained his tech- 
nique in wrecking a building. The 
building is first “gutted”, he said. 
All doors, windows, plumbing, pip- 
ing, radiators, book shelving, etc. 
is removed. Then the wreckers 






































start at the top and come down, 
usually using chutes to load mate- 
rial from the upper floors direct to 
trucks. 

“Wrecking a house is much more 
dangerous than building one,” said 
Mr. Mazer. “That is because the 
workman has to do a lot of prying 
and pushing. He may weaken a 
support on which he is standing 
or cause something to fall on a 
workman below. However, we have 
established a reputation as careful 
wreckers.” 

One of the biggest jobs handled 
by Mazer was the wrecking of 1100 
houses in Birmingham to make way 
for the Central City and Southtown 
housing projects. Because of the 
stepped-up war demand he soon dis- 
posed of the lumber and other ma- 
terials from these houses. Then he 
went into war work himself and 
thought he was out of the salvage 
business—-but lumber became _ so 
scarce and the demand for it so 
persistent that he took on the hotel 
project. At all times he has kept 
his salvaging operations entirely 
separate from his business in new 
lumber and building materials. 


Plans Prefabs as Postwar Project 


Before the war Mr. Mazer sup- 
plied the materials for houses in 
several large residential sub-divi- 
sions in Birmingham. As a post- 
war project he is planning to pro- 
duce prefabricated homes on a 
large scale, and has a patented 
metal device for fastening the sec- 
tions of a prefabricated house to- 
gether. 

The Mazer place of business, 
finished in 1942, is a two-story 
brick building with glass bricks in 
front for decorative purposes. His 
private office is finished with pine 
panels. 








Unveiling the portrait painted by the Poet's piece, Miss Keillor, are 
Mrs. W. F. Bohnsack (left) and Mrs. Vilas M. Swan (right), the 


Douglas Malloch meets 


Lumberman Poet's daughters. 


LUMBERMAN POET IMMORTALIZED 


USKEGON, MICH., birthplace of 
Douglas Malloch, The Lumber- 
man Poet, and one time famous 
lumbering center of the United 

States, honored its native son on the 
sixty-seventh anniversary of his birth 
on May 5, 1944, by dedicating a Doug- 
las Malloch Memorial Forest and a 
room in the Muskegon County Mu- 
seum containing his desk, workshop 
equipment, and a portion of his li- 
brary. These items were gifts from 
his family to the people he loved. The 
events were climaxed by a commu- 
nity tribute in the evening, at which 
Dr. Preston Bradley, international- 
ly known clergyman, author, radio 
speaker, and a personal friend of the 
poet, was the featured speaker. 
guests at the dedicatory 
ceremonies in Muskegon were Mrs. 
Helen Miller Malloch of Chicago, 
widow of the poet; his two daughters, 
Mrs. Vilas M. Swan and Mrs. W. F. 
Bohnsack, of Rochester, N. Y. (nee 
Dorothy and Jean Malloch, respective- 
ly), and Lieut. W. F. Bohnsack of the 
Naval Reserve, just back from thir- 
teen months of active service in the 
South Pacific. Donald Malloch, a son, 
is a staff sergeant in the U. S. armed 
forces stationed in India where he is 
a weather forecaster for aviation. The 
poet’s daughters and son are children 
by his first wife, who died in 1933. 
Miss Aurelia Malloch, a sister of the 
poet is living in Los Angeles, Calif., 
and was unable to be present. 


Douglas Malloch, The Lumberman 
Poet, was also known as “The Poet 
Who Makes Living a Joy.” He started 
his business career at the age of ten, 
by delivering The Muskegon Chronicle 


Special 
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daily to the residents of that section. 
At thirteen he became a member of 
The Chronicle editorial staff, where he 
remained until 1903, when he joined 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN edi- 
torial staff in Chicago. He was still 
associated with this publication at the 
time of his death on July 2, 1938. Mr. 
Malloch maintained a modest summer 
home in the pine forests near Mus- 
kegon on the shores of Lake Michigan. 
© 
COVER PICTURE 
The Poet reading "Little Hop Skipper" to 
his granddaughter, Dorothy May Swan, his 
only grandchild at the time he died. Since 
then, Douglas Clark Malloch, son of Donald 
Malloch, has arrived. 





President William Howard Taft at a ban- 


quet at which The Lumberman Poet was the speaker. 


He called the place Winnetaska. 

Following a luncheon at the Occi- 
dental Hotel in Muskegon, at which 
James L. Gillard, general chairman of 
the Douglas Malloch Memorial Com- 
mittee, was host to the honored vis- 
itors and other guests, the group was 
taken to the Douglas Malloch Memo- 
rial Forest, a reforestation project on 
U. S. Highway 31, twelve miles north 
of the city of Muskegon. 

As a soft rain fell, Carl H. Knopf, 
chairman of the memorial forest com- 
mittee and Muskegon county farm 
agent, reviewed the planning for the 
Douglas Malloch Memorial Forest, 
which today covers 25 to 40 acres. Al- 
ready 25,000 to 30,000 evergreen seed- 





of member who fell in World War I. 


No granite shaft, nor 


Altho they fall, shall rise 


The story that the passin 
Re-told to centuries o 


To sha 
And so on shafts of green 





MEMORIALS 
A tribute reprinted from the June 12, 1920, issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, written by Douglas Malloch when the Chicago Rotary Club planted a 
grove of trees in a public park as a memorial—a tree for each member or son 


No marble cold immortalizes these, 


Their fame is written in eternal trees 
To mark the path of glory that they went. 


The ~~ stone shall crumble into dust, 
The brightest letters dim in distant years, 
The tooth of time shall gnaw the statued bust— 
But trees, kept verdant by all Nature’s tears, 


To tell the tale of sacrifice again, 


This is the one most fit memorial— 
For neither man nor tree forever dies: 
Before the autumn storm the giants fall, 
ut. in a fairer spring, again arise. 


The heroes fall before the storm of war, 
The lightning steel, the thunder of the guns— 
But all | did shall bloom forever more 
e humanity's remotest sons. 


The hero host becomes a host of trees— 
An endless monument to endless fame, 
Deep-rooted in immortal memories. 


graven monument! 


from their own seed 


strangers read 
other men. 


we write each name, 
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At the dedication of the Douglas Malloch Memorial Forest (left to right): Mrs. Helen 
Malloch, Mrs. Vilas M. Swan, Lieut. W. F. Bohnsack, and Mrs. W. F. Bohnsack. 


lings have been planted by individuals 
interested in perpetuating the mem- 
ory of the “Poet Who Made Living a 
Joy.” The site is marked by a suit- 
ably inscribed sign. An interesting 
and unusual feature of the plan was 
that each individual person had to go 
out and plant his own tree, and so the 
splendid community spirit of the proj- 
ect has been implanted in the forest. 
The first trees in this reforestation 
project were planted by members of the 
Muskegon Exchange Club on May 10, 
1937. On May 19, 1937, the Lions Club 
joined the Exchange in this tree plant- 
ing, and soon the Muskegon Y Men’s 
Club, the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, the American Businessmen’s 
Club, Kiwanis Club, Fruitland Grange 
No. 1009, and recently Silica Grange 
No. 546, joined in the undertaking. 

It was soon after the death of 
Douglas Malloch that Miss Margaret 
March-Mount of the United States 
Forest Service, who is vitally interest- 
ed in tree planting and in the protec- 
tion of growing trees, passed on to 
the National Association of Press 
Women the suggestion of a forest as 
a memorial to The Lumberman Poet. 
Mrs. Helen Malloch, with the assist- 
ance of her husband, was the founder 
of the National Association of Press 
Women, and so the women were ac- 
tively interested in this reforestation 
project which would honor its founder, 
Mrs. Malloch, through immortalizing 
Douglas Malloch. Miss March-Mount 
ls also a member of NFPW and chair- 
man of its conservation committee. 
Miss Gertrude Puelicher, president of 
the NFPW, attended the dedicatory 
ceremonies as a guest of honor. Later 
the Muskegon service and civic clubs 
above mentioned took up the idea of a 
Douglas Malloch Memorial Forest and 


the two projects culminated in the 
present forest. 


L. T. Girdler, vice president of the 
Museum board, was chairman of the 
dedicatory program at the ,Museum 
memorial, at which the two daughters 
unveiled a portrait of the poet, which 
was painted by his niece, Miss Kathryn 
Keillor, who is art supervisor of the 
Muskegon Heights school system. 

In words of appreciation for the 
gifts from the workroom of Douglas 
Malloch, Omar P. Stelle, Muskegon 
business man and principal speaker 
at the afternoon ceremonies, said peo- 
ple have sometimes asked why in 
these wartimes a forest should be 
dedicated to anything like this. He 
replied: “There is nothing so over- 
emphasized in this world as the pres- 
ent. We are not celebrating a literary 
event; we are celebrating a thing of 
the spirit. Real things are things of 
the spirit, and this is a memorial to a 
great spirit, a way of carrying on his 
life.” 

The afternoon program was closed 
with the reading by Mrs. Paul A. 
Elliott, a member of the museum 
board, of “Today”, one of the poet’s 
best known poems and considered by 
many as his masterpiece. 

The Muskegon Senior High School 
band of a hundred pieces opened the 
major event of the day—the commu- 
nity tribute—with a concert at Cen- 
tral Campus auditorium, which was 
attended by over six hundred people. 
Harold McB. Thurston, president of 
the Greater Muskegon Chamber of 
Commerce, was chairman of the eve- 
ning and introduced the special guests, 
who included, besides the members of 
Mr. Malloch’s family already men- 
tioned, the poet’s first full time secre- 
tary, Mrs. Elizabeth Wathen, of Mus- 
kegon; Miss Margaret March-Mount 
of Milwaukee; Miss Gertrude Puelich- 
er of Milwaukee, president of the 
National Federation of Press Women; 
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Mr. and Mrs. Keillor, parents of the 
portrait artist who herself was at- 
tending an artists’ convention in De- 
troit; several of the older residents of 
Muskegon who had known The Lum- 
berman Poet personally, and Miss 
Florence P. Schubert, Chicago, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN editorial 
staff. 

In his tribute to Mr. Malloch, Dr. 
Preston Bradley, said: ‘“You" have 
given him the one monument he would 
appreciate most—the greatest tribute 
his own folks could pay—living, grow- 
ing, beautiful trees! Forests are eter- 
nal, more enduring than marble,” he 
continued. “Thus this memorial for- 
est dedicated to the memory of Doug- 
las Malloch is a living and continuing 
memorial to the poet and a great 
heart.” 

The benediction was by Dr. Samuel 
Nobel Oliver of Muskegon. 

The Muskegon County Museum and 
the Greater Muskegon Chamber of 
Commerce were co-sponsors of these 
tributes to Douglas Malloch, The 


Lumberman Poet. 





The Lumberman Poet in his beloved out- 
doors. 





Douglas Malloch (left) and Dr. Preston 
Bradley (right) during the early days of 


their friendship. (The clergyman in the 
background was not identified.) 
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Capital Signs & Portents 


Like all of the country, Washington 
works under the heavy strain of war 
anxiety. Events and interests not 
directly connected with the invasion 
—among them the pending regula- 
tions for our industry—find it hard to 
hold public attention in competition 
with the war. The strain shows itself 


in all kinds of contrary ways. Some 
people pray in churches. Some try 
for relief in dissipation. Individual 


temperament makes the difference. 
But, save for an occasional outburst, 
the city is quiet. Quiet and waiting. 


Rumor Department 


You’ve probably been watching 
anxiously—at least this page has— 
for the supplemental orders or amend- 
ments to L-335; the stuff supposed to 
contribute the horsepower to lumber 
allocation. The latest avenue gossip 
is to the effect that the whole busi- 
ness will be laid in the laps of the 
industry advisory committee, when 
the members meet here in Washing- 
ton on May 30. This indicates that 
no announcement will be made before 
that date. The promise is out, sub- 
ject as always to revision in the event 
of flood, fire, famine, acts of God, 
et cetera, that the supplemental 
orders WILL be issued this quarter. 
Simple arithmetic indicates a band of 
about 30 days, that is, the month of 
June, in which to expect this news. 

Another rumor is announced only 
to be withdrawn; wouldn’t be men- 
tioned here save that the story has 
gotten around and has even been 
spread by members of Congress. So 
before we mention it, have the fact 
firmly in mind that the agency boys 
say it’s been shelved for an indefinite 
time. 

This is the long contemplated 
Southern Pine order. According to 
the story heard by this page, the 
order carried a couple of provisions 
of special importance. First, produc- 
ers would be required to sell 20 per- 
cent—or was it 25?—of their output 
to the government and, second, the 
Lumber Division would begin as of 
the same date to process 2720’s again. 
The Division indicated it would screen 
these 2720’s pretty rigidly but that 
it would process some of them. 

However, and we repeat, something 
happened to Ole. If there was any 
such order in the works—and we feel 
sure there was—the whole thing 
seems to have been sent to the deep- 
freeze locker for an indefinite time. 
What happened? We wouldn’t know. 
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Will it be lifted out and thawed? 
Our information is that it probably 
will be; but at some unknown date. 
While we traffic in rumors and such, 
it might be just as well to say that 
not all industry leaders are happy 
over this “end-use measurement” in 


.L-335 and the predicted additions and 


amendments to that order. 


The questions or objections are of 
several kinds. The one we hear as 
often as any is that it’s rather sure 
to lay a smashing burden of work on 
the shoulders of the control agencies. 

Ii's something like this: Under the 
rules as they’re at least supposed to 
be drawn, the agencies will have sta- 
tistical figures indicating probable 
production; not actual lumber, in 
being, but probable production. Then 
the agencies will work out all these 
“end-use. measurements” and _ will 
allocate to a given company a certain 
volume of lumber. This will doubt- 
less be better than the “hunting 
license” of the early priority rating 
days; but, after all, these allocations 
will not be based upon actual lumber 
stock but rather upon estimated pro- 
duction capacity. 

The time has come when concerns 
controlled so closely, in terms of what 
they may have, will not be too com- 
pliant when handed a paper permis- 
sive to buy. The public agencies may 
find themselves obliged to take one 
step after another until presently 
they’re working at the job of actually 
getting for a concern the lumber 
they’re officially permitting it to buy. 
No use laboring the question of what 
that would involve; both in terms of 
agency labor and in terms of federal- 
ized business. 


If public officials are at a loss over 
how to manage this business, industry 
leaders have an equal difficulty in 
agreeing. The NRLDA still believes 
that allocations in terms of end use 
can be made to succeed; doesn’t think 
success will be automatic; does hold 
such success to be practically possi- 
ble. Western manufacturers, how- 
ever, are said not to be at all happy 
over the new policy; at least not as 
they’ve heard it described over the 
grapevine. Several gov’t officials are 
said to be in the West now, going 
over these matters. Some Washing- 
ton representatives of our industry 
favor a tight freeze of all lumber 
stocks; so tight it would take an 
official order to move a car or a mixed 
ear. Under such circumstances an 
allocation wouldn’t be a permissive to 
buy. It would be an order for a 


definite amount of lumber, located at 
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a definite place; in short, a check on 
a solvent lumber bank. Still other 
leaders in Washington are dead 
against the freeze idea; say that a 
freeze is the best known way to re- 
duce production. 

Public officials are bemused over 
some of the rumors about operation 
under the new L-335. For example, 
they ask what it means that under 
the new setup CPA will buy only “for 
the government.” Does it mean lun- 
ber that goes directly to the Army 
and Navy, or does it include lumber 
for civilian factories whose output 
goes to the Army and Navy? 

From where we sit the whole ques- 
tion looks wild and woolly and full 


of fleas. No wonder the advisory 
committee is getting invited in to 
curry it. 


Surplus Materials 


This page frankly does not know 
how much value to give the official 
announcements, releases, directives 
and what not in regard to surplus 
war materials. 

It may be something like postwar 
planning. Everybody knows the war 
will be over, some time, and that we'll 
have to start again on a peace basis. 
That’s postwar planning in simple 
terms. But nobody knows when it’ll 
be over, what we’ll have to work with 
or where we’ll want to go. The result 
is that much postwar planning, at 
this time, consists of empty-handed 
gestures, speculation, trial runs on 
the blueprint level, “dry firing” with 
empty guns and the like. Practical 
results are likely to be a sifting out 
of planners; with the most active and 
the most persistent getting a chance 
when the time comes. 

Disposal of surpluses is a little 
more urgent. In fact some surpluses 
are being sold now, and probably a 
considerable volume will have moved 
before the final shot is fired. But 
again, no one is going to know what 
really is surplus until war demands 
are more exactly known. It’s doubt- 
less for some such reason that an- 
nouncements are so often contradicted 
and directives changed. If we remem- 
ber correctly, this page reported an 
official announcement that WFA 
would handle not only all surplus 
foods but also all other surpluses of 
particular use on farms; such as 
fencing, farm tools and the like. 
There was a long list of these items. 
It appears that, as of the present 
moment, the WFA will handle only 
surplus foods; though there are a few 
hazarded opinions in official circles 
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Post-War Planning NOW! 


One morning in December, 1941, bombs cascaded upon Pearl 
Harbor; and we, as a nation, were caught unprepared because we 
had failed to try to analyze the future. 

In our business, we do not propose to be in a like situation when 
this war draws to its close—and which conceivably could be with 
an unexpected suddenness. 





While in no way losing sight of the main objective—winning the 
war—we are doing our post-war planning now. This planning 
embraces: 





Post-war markets and outlets for American lumber production. 
Possible types of requirements in each market. 

Changes in international competition as a result of the war. 
New products and new uses for old products brought out 
during this global upheaval. 

Changes and developments in production that may appear 
desirable. 


And other aspects of this vital business subject. 


We are analyzing these conditions now—breaking ground—laying 
foundations that will assure immediate action at the opportune 
moment. 


And in doing this, we are doing that which is necessary for our 
clientele, our industry, and ourselves. 


GEORGIA HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 
General Offices, Augusta, Georgia, U.S.A. 


he Worlds [eugest Lxpoilen of Soriltioun [(wmber 
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Reofings and Sidings 


) \, DEFEND THE HOME FRONT 


KM AA Cntr 


PRESIDENT, GLOBE ROOFING PRCDUCTS CO., INC., WHITING, INDIANA 





TEN YEARS OF PROGRESS... From a standing start to a position of supplying 
home-owners throughout the nation — has made it abundantly clear that Americans 
cherish their homes above everything. Homes come first! ... Because of this glowing 
love for family, Americans are united against the threat to the sanctity of home and 
all the human values and human freedom the home exemplifies. And that unity, we 
know, will succeed . . .Therefore it is only natural that family heads, tens of thousands 
strong, are defending the Home Front against deterioration — keeping the home in 
good repair — for Johnny, when he comes marching home... 


* * * 


Globe Dealers have an ‘‘ear to the rail’’ not only on daily prospects for local business—but are 
extremely enthusiastic about Globe Plans for the vast postwar market in roofings and sidings... 


If you are interested . . . write. Let us tell you about them. . . 


* MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY OF OUR COMPLETE CATALOG DESCRIBING 
INSULATED SIDINGS, BRIC ROLLS, STONE ROLLS, ETC. 































It’s Fine Lumber that Comes from These Mills 


White River lumber has long been known for quality. Hundreds of 
buyers know from experience that it is well manufactured, reliably 
graded and represents dependable value. Heavily engaged in produc- 
tion for war needs now, White River is looking forward to the time 
when it can again serve all old customers with its well known pre-war 
mixed car assortment of Douglas Fir, Western Red Cedar and West 
Coast Hemlock products. 












WHITE RIVER LUMBER CO., ‘ne: "si 
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ihat in the course of time the agency 
will be given the disposal of surplus 
equipment useful on farms. 

So far as we can tell, W. L. Clay- 
ton, of the Surplus War Property 
Administration, is attempting to fol- 
low the general lines of the Baruch 
report. Two points in that report are 
important. One is that surplus goods 
are to be marketed through normal 
commercial channels and in ways and 
at prices that will reduce disor- 
ganization of markets to a minimum. 
The other is that in general the 
agency that had charge of creating 
the goods will have charge of their 
liquidation. 

Mr. Clayton, as Administrator of 
the SWPA, has issued Regulation 
No. 1. This regulation governs the 
declaration of surplus war property 
by the Army, Navy and Maritime 
Commission. It also lists the agencies 
that will dispose of surplus property, 
once it is declared; and it also out- 
lines forms and procedures to be fol- 
lowed both by the owning and by the 
disposal agencies. 

Don’t expect the plans and proce- 
dures made now to stand without 
change; and certainly don’t expect 
policies made at this time to be so 
perfect they’ll need no modification. 
But it is important for the govern- 
ment to do these trial heats and to 
conduct these moot discussions. It’s 
all to our advantage if we can help 
establish the principle that distribu- 
tion of surpluses is to be through 
normal channels, is to be kept out of 
the hands of speculators, is to be at 
prices that will not disorganize the 
markets. Don’t be a party to any 
plan or project that cuts across this 
principle. 


Around the Agencies 


John N. Winton, long connected 
with the Winton Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, and with the Amador Lumber 
Co., Martell, Calif., has been appointed 
assistant director of the WPB’s Lum- 
ber and Lumber Products Division. 
Mr. Winton had been chief of the 
Marketing control branch. 

Don A. Campbell succeeds Mr. Win- 
ton as chief of the Marketing Control 
Branch. Before that he was deputy 
chief; and still earlier than that he 
Was in the retail lumber and building 
materials business in Louisville, Ky., 
and was also in association work. 

These two widely known lumber- 
men, by reason of their responsibili- 
ties in market control, will have the 
task of administering L-335. They 
have won the confidence of the indus- 


No point in dwelling on the fact, 

OPA is continuing its court effort 

® stop alleged upgrading in South- 
f™ pine. Injunction suits were 
brought last month against two New 
York wholesalers and against seven 
Moducers located in Georgia and 
North Carolina. Treble damages are 
sought against the New York firms. 
_In addition to upgrading, the suits 
involve alleged violation of the “com- 


bination grade” provision of the regu- 
lation. RMPR 19 provides that lum- 
ber sold on combination grades may 
not be sold above the maximum price 
of the lowest-priced grade actually 
named in the combination. The max- 
imum price of No. 2 common and 
better is the maximum price for No. 
2 common. It is allowed to quote a 
grade with specified percentages of 
higher grades; if, when the lumber 
is shipped, lumber of each grade is 
tallied on a board-foot basis and is 
invoiced separately at prices not in 
excess of the ceiling prices for the 
respective grades. The last-named 
provision was designed to prevent so- 
called “office grading” or “percentage 
grading.” 

WPB has asked NRLDA for infor- 
mation about the stock of gypsum 
board in dealers’ hands. It’s like this: 
There’s a definite shortage of waste 
paper. Two principal users of this 
Waste paper are container manufac- 
turers and Gypsum companies. The 
latter claim that there is a shortage 
of supply of the board in dealers’ 
hands. The National Retail associa- 
tion is endeavoring to gather this 
information. 


Utilizing Woods Labor 


Although machinery for woods 
work is still hard to get, labor is 
even scarcer. For this reason James 
L. Madden, of the Pulpwood Produc- 
tion Branch, WPB, has asked all pulp 
manufacturers to mechanize their 
woods operations, wherever this can 
be done in a reasonable way, so that 
woods labor can be used at top pro- 
ductive capacity. 

This isn’t going to be easy or sim- 
ple. A rather complex balance has 
to be struck between available labor 
and available machinery; and, beyond 
this, a further balance has to be 
struck between machines and the skill 
of labor in using them. There isn’t 
much point in giving complicated 
equipment to crews that haven’t the 
foggiest idea how to use it. While 
Mr. Madden doesn’t say so precisely, 
there’s the rather clear implication 
that evidence of proper training and 
supervision of woods crews will help 
get the applications approved. WPB 
asks manufacturers to play fair and 
to ask for no more than the minimum 
equipment needed to maintain maxi- 
mum pulpwood production. 

Applications for circular and chain 
power saws, mechanical loaders and 
hydraulic and mechanical debarking 
equipment should be made on WPB 
Form 3131, Order L-311. Applications 
for wheel-type and _ track-laying 
tractors should be made on WPB 
Form 1319, Orders L-53 and L-257, 
Direction 2. 


WMC Labor Efficiency 
Campaign 


In this connection, note once more 
the national effort being made by 
War Manpower, through state, re- 
gional and national associations, to 
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collect and publicize methods for bet- 
ter utilization of labor. 

B. R. Ellis, of the NLMA, has been 
assigned to handle all such matters 
for the lumber industry. These efforts 
are limited almost wholly to better 
utilization methods; have little to do 
with the related job of finding more 
workers. Of course mobilizing extra 
hands is important; a good trick if 
you can do it. But Ellis and his asso- 
ciates think their best service to their 
various industries is the uncovering 
of methods that will add efficiency to 
the labor already on the job. 

This WMC campaign has been men- 
tioned before on this page. You re- 
member that Ellis sends out his 
appeals for these new, practical ideas 
through association channels. When 
the reports come back they’re screened 
with some care. Probably all the 
methods sent in are workable; be- 
cause they’ve been developed in actual 
practice. But it is rather necessary 
to be sure that they have a wide use- 
fulness. It’s a matter of an idea that 
will be useful to a hundred or a thou- 
sand companies; not just to one or 
two. Once the material has been 
worked up, it’s reported back to the 
industry. 

A given method may call for some 
extra mechanical equipment that’s 
hard to buy. In that case WMC 
will go along with the interested con- 
cern; will help with the applications 
and will help see them through the 
works. 

It’s not especially important; but 
it’s rather interesting that many of the 
ideas sent in are intended to hold pro- 
duction up to a given level when the 
number of hands declines. That’s the 
sort of situation the producer hits 
into; fulfilling his contracts when his 
workers are drafted or leave for ship- 
yard jobs. An example that Ellis 
mentions frequently is a pulpwood 
concern that devised a portable cutoff 
saw for woods work. The company 
maintained production with less than 
half its former number of workers. 
An occasional device doesn’t reduce 
the number of men but does increase 
the volume of production. A shook 
producer, who uses many short logs, 
built a gang mill on a freight car; 
multiplied production in a startling 
fashion. 

Ellis thinks the industry doesn’t 
understand the importance of this 
War Manpower effort; else he’d get 
more energetic co-operation. When 
he’s gotten that kind of collective 
action — from association officials, 
from producers—he’s gone places; 
and fast. Ben puts it on the line 
something like this: Lumber is of top 
industrial importance in the war; 
more critical than steel. The indus- 
try’s tough job is production. The 
most practical way of licking produc- 
tion is with War Manpower’s idea- 
sharing project. If you want to help 
win, in your own business area, you 
know what to do. 
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Storm Damaged Timber Salvage 
Organized and Under Way 


PPROXIMATELY 400,000 ACRES 
of sawtimber and pulpwood salv- 
aged from the 2,000,000 acres 
damaged by the storm which 

struck East Texas on January 13, is 
the working plan of the newly cre- 
ated Texas Timber Salvage Project 
which is running a race against heat, 
decay, insects, and stain in an area 
embracing five counties. 

When the sun emerged on January 
15, following two days of mist, rain, 
near-freezing temperatures and _ ice 
added upon ice, lumbermen and for- 
esters watched the thaw grimly. With 
Texas called upon to increase her 
production of pulpwood, and with 8 
percent of the government timber 
coming from this section, this was a 
body blow. In addition to smashed 
power and communication lines, de- 
molished shade trees in residential 
sections of many small towns, timber 
and forest holdings in Shelby, Sabine, 
Macogdoches, San Augustine, and 
Angelina Counties were devastated. 
Sawtimber trees as large as 24 inches 
in diameter were broken off and up- 
rooted. Young pine pole stands, 6 
to 14 inches in diameter, were, in 
many places, completely eliminated by 
breakage. 

Damage was estimated at $10,000,- 
000 and 2,000,000 acres; it is certain 
now that 100,000,000 board feet of 
lumber and 1,000,000 cords of pulp- 
wood are lost. Hardest hit were the 
holdings of three national forests— 
David Crockett, Sabine, and Angelina. 
In at least two of these the roads 
were impenetrable and communica- 
tions systems were so badly crippled 
that radio installations were made in 
towers. One-third of the area is 
privately owned. Of the many lumber 
companies in this territory, the fol- 
lowing suffered severe losses: An- 
gelina County Lumber Co.; Frost 
Lumber Industries, Inc.; Kirby Lum- 
ber Co.; Southern Pine Lumber Co.; 
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Southland Paper Co.; Southwestern 
Development Co. 

Foresters of lumber companies and 
of the United States Forest Service 
surveyed the damaged areas and con- 
ferences were held. Much timber 
land is owned by farmers who faced 
a shortage of labor and an oncoming 
spring planting season. Civic organ- 
izations in various towns, therefore, 
contacted by letters several thousand 
farmers and smaller timber holders, 
urging them to cooperate, if not for 
personal gain then from the stand- 
point of patriotism. The response 
was immediate. With roads blocked 
by uprooted slash pine and tangled 
debris, the pilots of the Civil Air 
Patrol and of the Forest Service 
worked out a system of plane surveys. 
Within a month plans had been for- 
mulated and the Texas Timber Salv- 
age Project was set up with Allan F. 
Miller, Forest Supervisor from the 
United States Forest Service, acting 
as Project Supervisor. 

This organization came into exist- 
ence not to replace any private effort, 
but to assist private landowners and 
industry in salvage at a time when 
manpower is critical. It serves as a 
central agency through which timber 
owners and mill operators come to- 
gether and through which local agen- 
cies function in an endeavor that is 
working smoothly and rapidly but 
which requires myriad details. It 
recovers and sells sawlogs and pulp- 
wood, poles and piling, as such, with- 
out processing, to mills and opera- 
tors. A loan of $3,000,000 was se- 
cured which will be self-liquidating. 
OPA ceiling price control is main- 
tained throughout. Activities extend 
over some 100,000 acres of national 
forest land and 300,000 acres of pri- 
vately owned land. 

Here is the simple procedure fol- 
lowed by the Texas Timber Salvage 
Project. John Doe has a damaged 
section of timber which he wants to 


salvage. (Only damaged timber is 
considered, the smaller size and the 
young timber being cut in 4 foot or 
5 foot lengths.) TTSP buys it from 
him. Labor is arranged for and 
transportation furnished the workers, 
TTSP sells the cords of pulpwood to 
a mill operator. The money realized 
from the sale is used to repay the 
advance from the loan. When the 
salvage work is ended, the loan will 
be repaid in full, and the project will 
break even with no profit. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, a small 
landholder wants to clear his own 
land. He hires the labor and sells 
direct to the mill, or the buyer may 
come to his land, purchase cords 
stacked by the roadside and furnish 
his own transportation. 

Labor and transportation to des- 
tination were the greatest problems, 
and the former was the easicr solved. 

A good sawyer, of course, will cut 
three to four cords a day, but an un- 
skilled man, as most of these work- 
ers are, can account for an average 
of one cord. TTSP estimated that a 
million man-days were needed to re- 
cover the pulpwood alone. Some of 
the lumber companies undertook the 
construction of camps to which they 
moved their own crews while a few 
of them—The Frost Lumber Indus- 
tries, Inc., being one of the latter— 
made arrangements for prisoner of 
war labor. The Texas Timber Salv- 
age Project also made arrangements 
for prisoners of war. Before the 
work is completed 10,000 war pris- 
oners may be used. At this writing, 
2,000 are actually engaged in the 
work with more to be moved in as 
quarters are provided. 

Any saw mill operator desiring to 
purchase pulpwood, saw-timber, poles 
or piling from the East Texas area 
may communicate with TTSP, ad 
dress 218 Pate Bldg., Lufkin, Texas. 
It is likely, however, that most of it 
will go to local mills or, at the most, 
to adjoining states. Already the In- 
ternational Paper Co., Southiand Pa- 
per Co., and Champion Paper Co. are 
securing some of the pulpwood. It's 
estimated that the late fall months 
will see completion of the work. 
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Here is a source to look to for 
your postwar lumber needs. 
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With Victory we feel sure that 
we will be able to accumulate 
an inventory which will enable 
us to give our customers better 
service than we have been able 
to do during the war. 


Rosboro Lumber Co. 
Springfield, Oregon F | 
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Rely on Anaconda for your postwar 
Ponderosa Pine needs. 
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- « - ASSOCIATIONS & CLUBS 





Lumbermen and 
Foresters Confer 

P. M. Barger, widely known lum- 
ber wholesaler, was host on May 3 
at lunch at the Grace Hotel, States- 
ville, N. C., to lumbermen, timber 
operators, Federal and State foresters, 
county agents, and representatives of 
wood - using in- 
dustries, to pro- 
mote conserva- 
tion of forests 
and better prac- 
tices in the con- 
version of forests 


into pulpwood, 
plywood, lumber, 
and other prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. Barger, in 
his preliminary 
sketch, said: 





“Properly man- 
aged, a forest is 
a constant source P. M. Barger 

of income, as well as a protection in 
many ways of our economic life.” He 
deplored the waste of so much of the 
forest crop in the process of harvest 
and manufacture. 

R. W. Graeber, Extension Forester 
of State College, spoke on growing, 
harvesting, marketing, and milling 
the timber products grown in the 
Piedmont section. 

H. B. Bosworth, area forester, Tim- 
ber Production War Project, sug- 
gested the possibility of establishing 
larger, more centralized mills with 
modern, efficient equipment to handle 
all species and types of logs, and turn 
out not only well manufactured lum- 
ber but many types of products used 
by the secondary wood-using plants of 
that area. 

Discussion brought out the fact 
that there is an abundance of and a 
variety of timber in the area to make 
such an enterprise a good business 
proposition. It was indicated that 
possible capital was available—while 
the possible need is a man or men 
with both vision and initiative. 

One of the features of the meeting 
was an educational movie entitled 
“Trees of Tomorrow,” the theme of 
which was perpetuating the forest by 
selective harvest, planting idle acres, 
and preventing forest fires. 


Wood Preservers Hold Annual 


The second wartime conference of 
the American Wood-Preservers’ Assn. 
was held April 26 in Chicago when 
wood industries officials, technologists, 
and representatives of large users of 
treated wood attended the group’s 
fortieth annual meeting. Despite travel 
difficulties, more than 150 persons reg- 
istered for the one-day session. 

Flameproofing—both of timbers and 
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of plywood—accounted for more re- 
port subjects than any other phase of 
wood treating considered at the meet- 
ing. Scrutinizing the industry’s entry 
into fireproofing from. several angles, 
A.W.P.A. arranged for reports from 
the Navy, largest wartime user of the 
flameproofed wood (in its giant blimp 
hangars), and from Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., as well as from 
producers of the flameproofed mate- 
rial. 

A report on the effectiveness of 
fireproofing treatments was presented 
by A. J. Steiner, Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 

A formal committee report, one of 
the most comprehensive ever pre- 
sented to the association, ran to 86 
pages of data on treatment, chemicals, 
tests, etc. for fireproofing of wood. 
This study was the work of a commit- 
tee headed by R. H. Mann, field engi- 
neer for American Wood-Preservers’ 
Assn. 

Rounding out the session on flame- 
proofing, an American Lumber & 
Treating Co. report on the practical 
aspects of fireproofing was presented 
by three AL&T officials, President 
J. F. Linthicum, General Superin- 
tendent Paul Wayman, and Technical 
Director F. W. Gottschalk. 

In an informal discussion, mold, de- 
cay and termite damage to plywood 
packages sent to the Southwest Pacific 
area and to Southern China was cited 
as a problem for the wood preservers 
to solve. Wood technologists at the 
meeting answered this challenge on 
the spot by pointing out that plywood 
is now being treated for resistance to 
decay and termites as well as fire. In 
fact, they said, 7-ply and 9-ply mate- 
rial has been successfully treated af- 
ter lamination—with full penetration 
throughout all piles. The need for 
education on the scope of wood treat- 
ing within the industry as well as 
outside was noted at this point by Dr. 
R. H. Colley, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, who presided at the 1944 meet- 
ing. 

Representing one of the high pri- 
ority users of treated wood, H. M. 
Church, general supervisor of bridges 
and buildings, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad, commented on _ treatment 
practices of the railroad. The C&O, 
he said, found creosoted wood the 
most suitable decay and insect-pro- 
tected material where painting, sur- 
face cleanliness, odor and fire hazards 
are not important considerations. He 
added that where such factors are 
important, salt treated and fireproofed 
timbers are used by the railroads, 


especially in tunnel lining, round 
houses, bridge decking, and fire 
breaks. 


Marine piling needs, for develop- 
ment of captured islands and bases— 
notably in the Pacific—were studied 
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by officials in attendance at the e¢op. 
vention. With the speedup in the war 
against Japan will come increased yo]. 
ume of treatment through West Coast 
plants, and these plants already are 
loaded almost to capacity, say indus. 
try experts. Marine piling generally 
is pressure-creosoted, and coal-tar 
creosote still continues plentiful. § 
the problem is not one of scarcity of 
treating compounds, but of treating 
space. 

Following the report session, off- 
cers of the association were installed, 
W. P. Arnold, Koppers Co., succeeds 
Dr. R. H. Colley as president. Other 
officers are first vice-president, S, DP, 
Hicks, Southern Wood Preserving Co,; 
second vice-president, J. H. Bremicker, 
Pennsylvania Railroad; and secretary- 
treasurer, H. L. Dawson, Washington, 
D. C. (reelected). 


New Western Manager 


The ‘executive committee of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, with headquarters in 
New York City, has announced the 
appointment of Paul C. Stevens of 
Portland, Ore., as western manager, 
to succeed the late Roy Dailey. Mr, 
Stevens will assume his duties about 
June 16, and after spending some time 
familiarizing himself with the work- 
ings of the organization, it is planned 
to move the western branch office 
from Seattle to Portland—a move that 
has been under consideration by the 
executive committee for the past year 
or more. 

For the past seven years, Mr. 
Stevens has been manager of the 
Portland office of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. Prior to 
service in the U. S. Army during 
World War I, Mr. Stevens was with 
the Bridal Veil Timber Co., and sub- 
sequently was manager of the whole- 
sale department of Chas. K. Spaulding 
Lumber Co., Portland, and later. was 
with the Douglas Fir Export Co, 
Portland. 


Plans for Annual Conference of 
National-American Wholesalers 


Acceptances from nationally known 
speakers coming from Congress, the 
War Production Board, the Army, and 
industry have been received by the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association for its 52nd annual meet- 
ing and war conference to be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
June 6-7. 

The sessions will be confined to 
mornings only, leaving the afternoons 
and evenings free for discussions and 
relaxation. Routine reports will be 
brief and to the point. 

“War Time Lumber Controls” will 
be the subject of an address by J. 
Philip Boyd, director Lumber and 
Lumber Products Division, WPB. Col. 
Fred G. Sherrill, chief of Engineers 
Office, Washington, D. C., in charge 
of the Central Procuring Agency, 
tell about “War and Lumber.” 
Congressman Looks Ahead” 1s the 
topic of Congressman Charles A. 
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OTH our Diboll and Pineland 
ah lay st mills continue to do their part 
: ai in supplying the Nation’s war 
lumber needs—but we're count- 
ing the months until we can again pick up our trade with reg- 
ular customers and turn our facilities 100% to peacetime service. 








When peace comes, we will have an even broader range of 
products to offer than before the war. Count on us for your 
first peacetime requirements in Southern Pine, Oak Flooring, 
Southern Hardwoods, Cypress and treated lumber. 














=e 0 uther n- Pi ine Lumber Co. 
eo Maus: Dipois Pin ELAND, TEXas~ “GENERAL SALES Office. TEXARKANA.— 
ein - Dependable Shippers Since:1890~and for Years: to-Come.. 
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OLD GROWTH DOUGLAS rine 
WEST COAST HEMLOCK 


SITKA SPRUCE j With an eye to future supply, selective logging is 
Bi practiced in the Western Pine region by removing 
only part of the forest—the trees that should be 
harvested now and converted into lumber. Opening 
an area in this way allows more sunlight and food 
ire. mt in the soil to reach the “leave” trees or residual 

” : stand. It increases the rate of growth of trees left 
for the next crop. It is good forest management. 


C D J re). ioe % ON Under a long-range cutting program, lumber 
companies perpetuate their forests and provide a 
Ly # * —-- —— of Western Pines* far in the 
Wi-]4 ere) ae) -e- Varo). pps naan De 
WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


Head Sales Office Manufacturing Plant YEON BUILDING, PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


PORTLAND, OREGON ° TOLEDO, OREGON *Idaho White Pine * Ponderosa Pine * Sugar Pine 


*These are the Western Pines 
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ANGELINA 


Proud of its war record, Angelina is getting ready for better 
than ever postwar service. Reforestation projects are being 
carried forward to insure long-time 
operation. The moment peace is in 
sight, Angelina will be back with its old- 
time “Sudden Service” on Pine and 
Hardwoods. 








CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVES: 


7ONY 0 N. Franiiin St Chicago, |) ANGELINA COUNTY LUMBER COMPANY, Keltys, Tex, 


Retail and Industrial Sales NEWTON COUNTY LBR. CO., Deweyville, Texas sELIN 
nd Indu 4 oa ne ; . na , ANGELINA HARDWO 
A. » ag a Ay gq he at TROUT CREEK LUMBER CO., Kirbyville, Texas Sales Office, Lufkin, pag 
Railroad and Car Material , TEXAS OAK FLOORING CO., Dallas. Texas Mills at Ewing, Tex. and Ferriday, la 




















In addition to its long time use in 


treating sash and other millwork 


PAR-TOX 


is now also serving manufacturers of 
prefabricated homes in the treatment 
of all parts vulnerable to rot or ter- 


mites. 


It assures the purchaser of a lifetime 
home free from the ravages of these 


two greatest enemies of wood. 








Specify 
“Par-Tox Treated” 
on your next orde: 



















75 year ot service MEET CGT SUI RYRQIN «© SALES OFFICE: 1204 Conway Bldg., CHICAGO 2, ILL 
— aati OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN Selling the Products of J. A. MATHIEU, Ltd., Rainy Lake, Ont 


















































Old ways of logging have given place 
to the new. Mill methods have changed. But the 
high quality of Polson lumber never has changed. 

Sitka Spruce and Douglas Fir direct from our forests. Rail and water 
shipments. 


POLSON LUMBER & SHINGLE MILLS 


Division ef Pelson Logging Co. HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON 
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Halleck of Indiana, while Roy C. 
Ingersoll, president, Ingersoll Steel & 
Disc Division, Borg-Warner Corp., 
Chicago, has chosen as his topic 
“Postwar Challenge to American 
Business Men,” and Dr. J. F. T. Ber- 
liner, E. I. duPont deNemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., will tell about 
“Chemically Transmuted Wood.” 

All lumbermen — manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers—are wel- 
come to attend the sessions. 


Predicts Ample Supplies of 
Building Materials for 
Immediate Postwar Period 


Sufficient supplies of most building 
materials and equipment will become 
available to permit large-scale re- 
sumption of residential and other civ- 
ilian construction within three months 
after the end of the war with Ger- 
many, Russell G. Creviston, general 
postwar chairman of the Producers’ 
Council, stated recently at a Chicago 
meeting of the organization’s board of 
directors. 

“The production of most building 
materials has continued in large vol- 
ume throughout the emergency to fill 
the requirements of the huge war con- 
struction program, with the result 
that relatively little reconversion is 
required to meet civilian construction 
needs after the war,” Creviston said. 
“Consequently, materials manufactur- 
ers can resume the filling of non-war 
orders as soon as the war production 
program is cut back. It is anticipated 
that lumber will remain longest on the 
critical list, in view of the heavy re- 
quirements for crating of war sup- 
plies, but the end of the war with 
Germany should make it possible to 
release fairly large quantities of lum- 
ber for use in urgent civilian construc- 
tion. 

“The situation is somewhat differ- 
ent in the case of fabricated building 
products, inasmuch as many manufac- 
turers have been producing goods 
other than their normal civilian lines 
during the emergency. With the ex- 
ception of plumbing, heating, and 
electrical equipment, however, most 
companies report that they will be 
producing large quantities of products 
required for civilian building within 
three months after reconversion be- 
gins,” 


Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo 


Featured speaker at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Twin Cities 
Hoo-Hoo club at the Covered Wagon, 
Minneapolis, on May 4 was David J. 
Winton, new director of the Minne- 
apolis Regional War Production Board 
Office, 

Mr. Winton, for ten months chair- 
man of the United States Timber 
Products Mission to Great Britain, 
described to the 75 lumbermen in at- 
tendance, the rigid lumber and tim- 
ber control system inaugurated in 
Britain shortly after the start of the 
War and which is still in force. 

Salvage is an important feature of 
the British program, Mr. Winton 





pointed out, stating that from this 
source the British get about 60,000,- 
000 feet of usable lumber a year. An- 
other 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 feet is 
brought in as dunnage on tramp 
freighters operating from neutral 
countries. 


Los Angeles Hoo-Hoo 


Maj. Knox Manning, founder of the 
national radio program “I Was 
There,” and distinguished news com- 
mentator on Station KNX, Los An- 
geles, for many years, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at a dinner meeting of 
Los Angeles Hoo-Hoo Club at Uni- 
versity Club on May 4. Maj. Man- 
ning, who returned recently from 
active duty in the Italian theatre of 
war, where he participated in the 
American Fifth Army landing near 
Salerno, told of his experiences in 
the war zone. 

A concatenation was held at the 
close of the dinner, with San Diego 
District Hoo-Hoo Nine, with Vice- 
gerent Snark Frank Park directing, 
in charge of the initiation. 


Nylta Club 


The Nylta Club, “New York’s Big- 
gest Little Lumbermen’s Club,” as it 
styles itself, announces the following 
officers for 1944: president—Frank 
Ed. Wagner, Glendale Lumber Co., 
Glendale; first vice president—Her- 
bert R. Kells, Kells Mill & Lumber 
Co., Brooklyn; second vice president— 
John R. Sussek, Borough Hall Lum- 
ber Co., Brooklyn; treasurer—Theo- 
dore G. Bayer, Jacob Bayer Lumber 
Co., Brooklyn; and secretary—Fred W. 
Ritter, secretary of The New York 
Lumber Trade Association, New York 
City. 


Baltimore Lumber Exchange 


The Baltimore Lumber Exchange 
held the first ladies’ night in its his- 
tory of more than sixty years on May 
8 and it brought a total of 105 per- 
sons to the Merchants Club, setting 
a new mark for events of the organ- 
ization not devoted to business. Ar- 
rangements were made by F. Bowie 
Smith and E. C. James, and the event 
took in also members of Hoo-Hoo club 
No. 100. 


Canadian Associations 


The second annual general meeting 
of the Nova Scotia & Prince Edward 
Island Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at. Halifax recently, 
with a large attendance, which in- 
cluded President H. A. Joyce, L. Lock- 
hart and E. R. Raworth of the New 
Brunswick Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. President G. H. Bedwin 
presided. 

The opening item was a general re- 
view of business conditions. Reports 
presented by the president, and Stan- 
ley Cumming, secretary, showed that 
the association had had a good year. 
The secretary recommended stand- 
ardization of items manufactured or 
handled by the dealers; also that the 
association consider joining with the 
New Brunswick Retail Lumber Deal- 
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ers’ Association to form,a Maritime 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
The election of officers for the ensu- 
ing year resulted as follows: presi- 
dent—R. M. Piercey; first vice presi- 
dent—John C. McMillan; second vice 
president—H. G. Grant; secretary- 
treasurer Stanley Cumming. 





Southeast Missouri Retailers 

The Southeast Missouri Lumber 
Dealers’ Association held its thirty- 
eighth annual convention at the Mar- 
quette Hotel, Cape Girardeau, Mo., on 
May 11. Taking part in the inspiring 
and instructive program were J. D. 
McCarthy, secretary of the [Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Assn., 
Springfield, Ill.; Charles R. Black, J. 
W. Black Lumber Co., Corning, Ark.; 
J. E. Johnston, secretary-manager 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Assn., 
Kansas City, Mo., Jack L. Leslie, Jack 
L. Leslie Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., 
and J. Carthell Robbins, president of 
J. I. Porter Co., Stuttgart, Ark. 

Bob Henderson, Jackson, Mo., was 
elected president for the ensuing year, 
with Fred Robinson, St. Louis, vice 
president; L. T. Metz, Jr., Poplar 
Bluff, treasurer, and W. T. Nethery, 
Hayti, secretary. 


Willamette Valley 
Lumbermen Golf 


The Willamette Valley Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association held its most 
successful tournament and_ get-to- 
gether on May 11 and 12 in Eugene, 
in conjunction with the U. S. govern- 
ment lumber auction held at the 
Osburn Hotel starting on May 10 and 
continuing through Friday, May 12. 
Attendance exceeded expectations, 
with 96 contestants entered in the 
golf tourney and practically every lo- 
cality in the Northwest participating. 
The Eugene wholesalers’ team, com- 
prised of Norman Buoy, Earl] Chelfin, 
Forest Lemley, and Tom King, won 
the prize with a net score of 331. 
Second prize was won by the Eugene 
manufacturers, with a score of 345, 
and the Springfield plywood team was 
next with a score of 396. Ed Stut- 
chell, Eclipse Lumber Co., Everett, 
Wash., received especial notice for his 
exceptionally fine golf. 


Scheduled Meetings 


June 6-7—National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Fifty- 
second annual meeting and war con- 
ference. 

July 18—Southeastern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club, Bon Air Hotel, Au- 
gusta, Ga. Summer meeting. 

July 24-25—National Plywood Distribu- 
tors Association, Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Annual conference. 

July 26-27—Southern Woodwork Asso- 
ciation, The Cloister, Sea Island 
Beach, Ga. Executive meeting for 
members only. 

Sept. 5-6-7— Pacific Coast Wholesale 
Hardwood Distributors Association, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore Hotel, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Twenty-second an- 
nual and war conference. 

Sept. 28-29—National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Forty-seventh annual and 
hardwood industry conference on 
postwar problems. 
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New Log Ceiling Set-up 

New regulations covering maximum 
prices a buyer shall pay farmers, log 
contractors, and other suppliers for 
logs and bolts produced in the eastern 
half of the United States, became ef- 
fective May 15. They remove these 
logs and bolts from coverage of MPR 
No. 348 (Logs and Bolts) and substi- 
tute individual regulations in the in- 
terests of simplification and better 
administration. 

The new regulations total sixteen 








.. Current Government Regulations 





and retain unchanged, with a few ex- 
ceptions, the prices and general pro- 
visions of MPR 348. Among these ex- 
ceptions the most important are the 
methods of pricing Southern, Central, 
and Appalachian logs. While logs 
produced in the other areas will be 
under specific dollars-and-cents maxi- 
mum prices, these regulations provide 
that the maximum price shall be the 
buyer’s highest legal price on January 
12, 1944. 

A specific dollars-and-cents schedule 





‘we 


Henry B. Grandin, Los Angeles, Calif. 


“WOODEN 


About the time many predicted that lumber 
would begin to be released for other than 
war purposes—it was frozen tighter than 
ever. 

You perhaps wondered why, especially 
upon the completion of war plants, army 
camps, and other military installations. 

That was only the end of the beginning. 
Wood is probably the most versatile soldier 
in this global war. Besides lumber, thou- 
sands of other products are derived from 
wood. A census once undertaken but never 
finished reached a count of 4,500 uses of wood. 

Among manufactured wood products, bas- 
kets, boxes, and crates normally consumed 
the most wood. War has jumped the con- 
sumption many fold. The same is true of 


Director, Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. 


SOLDIERS’ 


- eS. \' 


pulpwood and plywood. Rayon had to re- 
place silk. Even war machines had to be 
packed in cellophane or similar moisture 
proofers for overseas shipment. Wood is 
used in making smokeless powder, dyna- 
mite, plastics, acetic acid, acetone, methyl 
and ethyl alcohol, boiler compound, road 
binder, dyes, vanillin, lacquers, paint and 
varnish removers, rosin, turpentine, pine 
oils, wood tar, pitch, tannin, and many other 
chemical derivatives. 


The draft of ‘‘wooden soldiers” as well as 
manpower to fight this global war will goon 
unabated until victory is in sight. Then, 
Essco mills will battle on to supply the grow- 
ing preference demand for Essco End-Lokt 
Lumber. 


EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SALES CO. 


1111 R. A. Long Bidg. 

















Trade-Marked — Grade-Marked 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 











SOUTHERN PINE « SOUTHERN HARDWOODS « PONDEROSA 
(PINE »* WEST COAST WOODS «+ OAK FLOORING 





One of a series of messages to the retail lumber dealer from the key men behind ESSCO. 
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of maximum prices at current level, 
for the hardwood and softwood species 
on a woods-run basis is also provided, 
Its use is optional with the buyer but 
is contingent upon observance of cer. 
tain sealing and grading rules. 

As a result of the new action MPR 
348 becomes Revised MPR 348 with 
its jurisdiction limited to aromatic req 
cedar logs only and it is listed as such 
among the sixteen new regulations, 

OPA at the same time took action 
by which logs and pulpwood produced 
in the rest of the United States were 
exempted from price control. This 
exemption, in effect, applies to all logs 
and pulpwood not specifically covered 
by a price control regulation. Geo. 
graphically, it covers the area west 
of the 100th meridian, except for 
western Washington and western Ore- 
gon, the area covered by RMPR 161 
(West Coast Logs). 

Also effective May 15, 1944, this 
action is embodied in an amendment 
to Revised Supplementary Regulation 
No. 1 to the General Maximum Price 
Regulation. The amendment restores 
an exemption for buyers of logs and 
pulpweod in this area which origi- 
nally had been provided by the gen- 
eral regulation and subsequently re- 
voked. 

The new log ceilings are as follows: 
MPR 533-1, Central Logs; MPR 533-2, 
Lake States Logs; MPR 533-3, Appa- 
lachian Logs; MPR 533-4, Southern 
Logs; MPR 533-5, Northeastern Logs; 
MPR 533-6, Florida Logs; MPR 534-1, 
Black Walnut Logs; MPR 534-2, Hick- 
ory and Ash Logs and Other Specialty 
Woods. 


Stock Screen Goods 
Ceiling Adjustments 


Amendment 3 to MPR 381, refering 
to stock screen goods provides (1) 
and overall reduction of approxi- 
mately 10 percent to Ponderosa pine 
screen doors produced in California 
(2) a general 9 percent increase in the 
ceiling on screen goods sold by mail 
order houses. (3) authorization for 
jobbers to add to their maximum price 
any freight charge in excess of 75 
cents per hundred. (4) establishment 
of definite ceiling prices for certain 
sizes of 16-mesh galvanized, and 12- 
mesh black wire extension window 
screens. 


Flooring Ceiling Amendment 


Several changes in the northern 
hardwood flooring regulation designed 
to revise differentials between grades 
in several items of maple, birch and 
beech flooring and establish dollars- 
and-cents. differentials for certaim 
lengths became effective May 1, 4s 
amendment 3 to MPR 482. It sets up 
a procedure under which a producer, 
unable to operate without loss under 
the regulation’s ceilings, may apply 
to OPA for an individual price ad- 
justment. All such applications must 
be filed before June 1, 1944. 

The amendment provides two sched- 
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ules of prices. One applies to the 
northern hardwood lumber region; the 
other, to all other areas except the 
Southern, South Central and Appa- 
jachian hardwood lumber regions. 
Maple, birch and beech flooring pro- 
duced in the three last-named regions 
ig subject to the provisions of Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 458—Oak 
Pecan and Miscellaneous Hardwood 
Flooring. 


Red Cedar Price Change 


Three changes in the aromatic red 
cedar lumber regulation, the principal 
one being an increase in the base 
price of 4/4 No. 1 common and better 
grade from $67 per thousand board 
feet to $82, with proportionate in- 
creases in other thicknesses and 
grades, were made effective May 15. 

Other changes by the action are: 
(1) deletion from the regulation of 
specific dollars-and-cents additions 
for special widths and lengths, mak- 
ing them subject to the regulation’s 
special pricing provision, and (2) 
establishment of uniform dollar-and- 
cents prices for flitch-sawn aromatic 
red cedar lumber at ten percent under 
the maximum prices for square-edged 
lumber. 


Black Walnut Released 


WPB has removed the restriction 
on the use and delivery of black wal- 
nut logs by the revocation of Order 
M-358. The order, issued in Dec., 
1948, reserved the entire output of 
black walnut for producers of gun- 
stocks; stumps up to 50 inches were 
exempt. 


Plywood Ceiling Extended 

Coverage of the Douglas fir ply- 
wood regulation was extended, effec- 
tive May 11, to include plywood made 
of all softwood species except ply- 
wood which contains one or more 
laminations of hardwood veneer. 

At the same time, OPA revised the 
regulation’s special pricing provision 
to provide that in each case where a 
special price for a manufacturer has 
been approved by the agency, an au- 
thorization number will be assigned 
which must appear on all final in- 
voices covering shipments at this 
price. 


No Report — No Lumber 


Lumber users who should have re- 

ported their requirements for lumber 
to the War Production Board by April 
25, and failed to do so, may receive 
lumber only through specific written 
WPB authorization. 
In order to avoid delays in procur- 
Ing lumber for essential war uses, 
Class I consumers who failed to sub- 
mit Form 3640 should wire or write 
to Robert C. Morrow, WPB Lumber 
and Lumber Products Division, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., requesting a reason- 
able time extension in which to file 
the form, and requesting permission 
to receive lumber under existing or- 
a despite failure to meet the dead- 
ine, 


Class I consumers are defined in 
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Order L-335 as persons who received 
more than 50,000 board feet of lum- 
ber during the last quarter, 1943, or 
need to receive more than 50,000 
board feet during either the second or 
third quarters, 1944. 


February Lumber Production 


Estimated lumber production in 
February amounted to 2,469,160,000 
board feet, of which 1,913,696,000 
feet were of softwoods and 55,464,000 
feet were of hardwoods, according to 
WPB figures. The decrease of 0.8 
percent from January production was 


slightly less than the normal seasonal 
decrease from January to February. 

Manpower and equipment shortages 
make it unlikely that production will 
continue at a rate sufficient to meet 
the 1944 goal of 34,000,000,000 board 
feet, Lumber and Lumber Products 
Division officials said. The good show- 
ing made in February was the result 
of unusually favorable weather con- 
ditions in the West, which permitted 
uninterrupted logging operations and 
the building up of log inventories dur- 
ing the fall and winter months, when 
seasonal logging shut downs normally 
occur. 





HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO wil 


THE LUMBER BUSINESS ? 


Great idea, isn’t it? No future in retail lumber selling any 
more. Too tough to operate these days. Sure—get out now. 
And make way for the fellow who buys you out for he will 
be smart enough to put in a DeWalt and make things hum 
—in the cash register as well as the stock piles. 


Getic DE Wat 


...and Really Get into the 
Lumber Business for the 
First Time in Your Life 


Put in a DeWalt and it will 
make over the yard. It rurns 
whatever wartime lumber you 
can get into products you can 


sell. It wins your contractors, carpenters and builders better 


than the finest perfectos you 










ever gave away. It takes the 


bogey of price cutting and shows it up for what it really is 


—just a bogeyman. 


Yes—a DeWalt helps you step out and sell. The “book of 


the year for lumber dealers” tells you how in 
detail. Cut out the coupon now—mail it today. 


DeWALT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
5237 Fountain Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 


I accept your challenge to show me how a 


Walt will make over my lumber business. Let's 


have the new book and all the facts. 


" oy 


DEWALT 
Custom-Cut IDEA BOOK 
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Southwest 


Lumber Mills Ince. 


Choice 
Ponderosa 


@ 
tNC 
For War and Postwar Needs 


A HUNDRED MILLION FEET OF LUMBER 
is the combined yearly capacity of our 
two modern mills — one at McNary, Ari- 
zona, one at Flagstaff. With an adequate 
timber supply of high-altitude, soft-tex- 
tured Pine, these electrically-driven mills, 
with 20 Moore dry kilns and up-to-the- 
minute precision machines, every 
facility for top quality production. 


have 


Active on war orders now, our post-war 
line will include dimension, siding, in- 
terior trim, “Apache Brand” mouldings, 
ceiling, casing, base, lath, selects, com- 
mon—all selects, shop and common scien- 
tifically kiln dried—dimension eased-edge 
and double-end-trimmed — and our usual 
dependable manufacture. 


Southwest Lumber Mills, Inc. 


McNary, Arizona 
Mills at McNary and 
Flagstaff, Arizona 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.-R. 8. HOWELL. Representative 


D.A.WEIDLER 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO- Manager Phone, Superior 9004 
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Sawmill Workers Strike 
on Pacific Coast 


Mills in Tacoma, Seattle, Wash., 
and Portland, Ore., report general 
walkouts of sawmill workers in pro- 
test to the recent National War 
Labor Board’s ruling in denying wage 
increases to 130,000 employes of the 
pine and Douglas fire lumber indus- 
tries on the Pacific Coast. 

At week’s end thousands of north- 
west sawmill workers were idle with 
scores of mills shut down in Wash- 
ington and Oregon cities. The con- 
troversy arises over a requested wage 
increase of from 90 cents to $1.05 per 
hour. The workers argue that they 
have been promised the wage in- 
crease. John M. Christensen, president 
of the A F of L Lumber & Sawmill 
Workers union for the five state 
Northwest area, says that agencies of 
the government had_ given him 
assurance for over a year that the 
application for wage increases would 
be given favorable attention. 

The shutdown was spreading almost 
hourly at a rapidly accelerating rate. 
An estimated 13,000 to 15,000 workers 
were idle in the Puget Sound, Grays 
Harbor, and Portland, Ore., districts. 

Production in every lumber mill and 
woodworking plant in Tacoma was 
stopped when the last of the big com- 
panies closed when 800 workers walked 
out. In Seattle only one plant was 
still operating. In Portland only one 
mill was still in full production with 
another running on a part-time basis. 

Christensen declared “unrest is rife 
among lumber workers in Oregon and 
other mills are likely to follow.” He 
and other union officials have been 
urging a return to work. 

The lumber production loss resulting 
from the strikes is estimated at four 
million feet per day. 


Wood Experiment Plant 
Under Construction 


A wood experiment plant is being 
erected at Bend, Ore., at a cost of 
$20,000 by the Western Pine Assn. It 
is a primary plant to test the feasi- 
bility of removing pitch from knots in 
lumber and kiln drying the lumber in 
one operation. The pilot station, 
which is to be completed by July 1, 
will also conduct research into the 
value of pitch recovered in the kiln 
operation. Carl A. Rasmussen, Port- 
land, is in charge of the project. 


lowans Plan Use 
of Local Lumber 


At Fairfield, Iowa, the first step in 
cooperation between Jefferson County 
sawmill operators and local lumber 
dealers to meet the ever increasing 
lumber shortage in that vicinity, was 
taken at a recent meeting. 

George Turney, of the United 
States Forest Service, met with the 
operators, lumber dealers and Agri- 
cultural Board and War Board repre- 


sentatives to discuss plans for greate; 
utilization of timber grown in the 
county. 

About 15 sawmills in the Vicinity 
are now producing a quarter of g 
million board feet a year, but wil 
attempt to double that output fo; 
this year. Lumber yards in the county 
have practically exhausted their sup. 
ply and are unable to meet the heavy 
demand for lumber in essential farm 
buildings. 








Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager of 
the West Coast Lumbermen's Assn., was 


heard on a nation-wide NBC network re- 
cently, when he was guest speaker on the 
"Your America" radio program of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. Col. Greeley discussed lum- 
ber's role in the war effort and painted an 
optimistic postwar outlook for the industry. 





War Department Standardizes 
Its Termination Forms 


In another effort in its campaign 
to speed the submission of claims 
from war contractors whose contracts 
have been terminated, the War De- 
partment again cut through a morass 
of red tape by issuing the first stand- 
ard termination forms. After May 
15, army contractors can set down 
cn concise printed forms all of the 
facts they wish to present in order 
to bring about a quick settlement of 
their terminated contracts with the 
War Department. 

That the contractors’ submission of 
facts for settlement has been lagging, 
was admitted by the War Depart- 
ment’s Readjustment Division. Ter- 
minated contracts cannot be settled 
and the contractors paid, it was ¢X- 
plained, until the contractors put m 
a bill showing what they want from 
the Government. A great backlog of 
terminations has been piling up. Over 
half a billion dollars awaits contract- 
ors, it was emphasized, because they 
have not sent in their claims. for 
payment. The Readjustment Division 
blamed this delay, in part, to the con- 
fusion brought on by a multiplicity of 
termination forms which, up to now, 
have been employed. 
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GREATER SAFETY! 


) FOESGE 

MONARCH ONE MAN CAR 

DOOR OPENERPROTECTS | 
LIFE & LIMBS : 





GETS MORE WORK 
DONE FASTER—SAFER! 


No strained muscles 

No slips or falls 

No broken arms, legs 
or mashed fingers 

No fatalities 

No time wasted 

No "gangs" needed 

No time lost 


One man can open the most binding, 
balky box car door with the Monarch Car 
Door Opener. Get greater safety .. . 
speed loading and unloading schedules 
. . . order an ample supply to fill your 
needs today! 


PRIORITY NEEDED 
MINING SAFETY DEVICE CO. 


each Bowerstown, Ohio 
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| A 
‘GOOD BOOK 


on the 
use of the 


STEEL SQUARE 


It has been written so that the 
reader will be able to learn all 
standard uses of the steel square 
entirely from the book. 





The book is filled with actual examples and previously 
acquired knowledge of framing or other intricate carpentry 
Operations is not required. The examples are so explained 
and illustrated that the reader can easily apply the prin- 
ciples to practica! jobs he may be doing. 


This book is full sized (5/2”x 81/2”) and is easily read be- 
cause it is printed in very legible type. The many helpful 
illustrations are ‘exceptionally clear. It is handsomely and 
durably bound in water and vermin proof cloth. 


The book contains 96 pages, 101 illustrations, and is thor- 
oughly indexed. 


POSTPAID $1.25 
Send Orders to 


American fumberman 


139 North Clark Street Chicago 2, Illinois 
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Buying Performance 


On a drugstore counter one Vita- 
min compound looks as good as 
another. But you do not buy by 


appearance. 


A treating solution is only as good 
as its long-time performance on 


the wood you treat. 


Protection Products Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. of PRESERVATIVE SOLUTIONS for 








| tieention Timber for 
Your Postwar Needs 


Since 1904 Urania has been 
carrying on scientific forestry— 
and now has more than 110,000 
acres under sciéntific forest man- 
agement. 

All Urania logging is done under 
the supervision of a graduate 
forester. Normally spaced sound 
Pines are not even considered 
for cutting until they reach a 
minimum diameter of 12 inches 
and hardwoods I4 inches. Those 
with best prospects are left to 
grow larger. The others are cut 
to make room for the ever on- 


coming generations of seedlings 
and saplings. 


Vn weg aR 
Geitiiis ibstesgt. 


URANIA LUMBER CO. 
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All Leather V-Belts 5272 


A small stock of three sizes of 
leather V-belting, supplied in rolls, 
will meet practically all requirements 
according to the manufacturer, C. A. 





Schieren Co. The belts may be cut 
and made endless to any length right 
in the stock room and often directly 
on the pulley, with simple tools fur- 
nished by the manufacturer. Because 
of a high coefficient of friction, due to 
full grain leather sides, the belts are 
said to run under lighter tension than 
usual, thus prolonging life. For fur- 
ther information, check number 5272. 


Portable Sander Offers 


Reloading Feature 52711 


Detachable sanding pad simplifies 
reloading of the Sterling “1000” elec- 
tric portable sander. The sander is 
specially designed to cover the entire 
range of abrading from coarse sand- 
ing to lapping and finishing. The 
sanding pad is flexible and wiil con- 
form to convex or concave surfaces 
of moderate curvature. Also available 
are special pads for unusual contour 
sanding or rubbing. The tumbler ac- 
tion locks on the sanding pad can be 
easily operated by a key that is fur- 





nished with the machine, or with a 


screw driver. As tumblers are turned 
to lockup position, they draw in slack, 
pulling abrasive taut on pad. Another 
feature is the non-vibrating action of 
the sander while the pad is moving 
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at 4500 oscillations per minute. The 
detachable sanding pad permits unin- 
terrupted work, as when different 
grades of abrasives are used on a job, 
additional pads loaded with coarse and 
fine grits can be switched easily by 
pulling out a latch and making the 
exchange. Additional information fur- 
nished to those checking number 
§2711. 


52716 


Two inch solid partition of “Rock- 
lath” plasterboard and “Red Top” 
plaster cuts lumber requirements 90 
percent below standard frame con- 
struction, according to the manufac- 
turer, U. S. Gypsum Co. The only 
wood required is for door backs and 
small runner strips nailed to floor and 
ceiling where the new non-load-bear- 
ing partition is to be located. These 
runners have grooves in them into 


Non-Critical Partitions 


which the “Rocklath” core of the par- 





tition fits. The lower end is put in 
the groove of the floor runner, then 
the top end is sprung into the groove 
of the ceiling runner. One side of the 
“Rocklath” is braced firmly to hold it 
rigid while plaster is applied. Check 
number 52716 for a descriptive folder. 


Quick Starting Ballast for 


Fluorescent Lamps 52710 


The new “Quick Start” fluorescent 
ballast announced by The Acme Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. for use with “Instant 
Start” fluorescent lamps, eliminates 
the need for starters and provides for 
instantaneous lamp light. Now avail- 
able in dual 40 watt size for two 40 
watt lamps, in either end-lead or bot- 
tom-lead designs. It is claimed that 
when used in connection with the new 
“Instant Start” fluorescent lamps, no 
sacrifice is made in the accustomed 
cperating advantages or lamp life. 
Operates from standard 115/120 pri- 


mary circuit it boosts the voltage ty 
approximately 450 volts for lam 
starting. Can be adapted to old fix. 
tures. Check number 52710 for fyy. 
ther information. 


Calculator Solves Woodworking 
Problems 


Operation of the “Handy Caleula. 


tor” is simple: by merely adjusting 
the dial you convert linear to board 





=. ae 
=" GREENLEE ~:~ 





HANDY CALCULATOR 


feet, determine slope per foot in de- 
grees, find comparative hardness, 
weights, shrinkage, warping and ease 
or working of various lumber spe- 
cies. Also included in the calculator 
are bit sizes for head, body and 
thread of standard screws, nail spe- 
cifications and tips on tool sharpening, 
It is made of heavy varnished card- 
board. “Handy Calculator” may be 
obtained for 10c by writing Greenlee 
Tocl Co., Reckford, Il. 


Plastic Friction Floor Matting 
5278 


Designed for use in many places 
where rubber matting was formerly 
used, a solid plastic friction type mat 
made by firmly binding friction com- 
pound together with plastic has been 
announced by American Mat Corp. It 
lies flat and affords a non-slip surface. 





Jet black in color, it comes in 29 x 68 
x 9/64 inch easily handled and easily 


cleaned sheets. According to the 
manufacturer, it docs not swell as 
rapidly as rubber where exposed t0 
various types of oils. Can be trimmed 
to fit smaller or odd shaped areas. 
Further details obtained by checking 
number 5278. 
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5271 


A new dual purpose lift truck, with 
a working speed of 12 miles an hour 
forward or reverse, and overall width 
of 60 inches, with capacity of 7500 
pounds, has been announced by Wil- 
lamette Hyster Co. Height of lift on 
standard models is 108 inches from 
ground to under side of load, but can 
be adapted to special handling prob- 
lems. The unit operates on three large 
pneumatic tires and negotiates rough 


Dual Purpose Lift Truck 





floors or outside unimproved storage 
areas. It has conventional automobile 
controls. According to the manufac- 
turer, a loaded “‘75” can go anywhere 
from a standpoint of tractive effort 
that an automobile truck can go, 
and will climb comparable inclines. 
Check number 5271 for further details. 


Asbestos Cement Board 5274 

Specially designed and fabricated 
for repair, maintenance and construc- 
tion of farm buildings, newly an- 
nounced “Coverall” board is said to be 
suited for both interior and exterior 
farm construction. The Philip Carey 
Mfg. Co., the manufacturer, calls spe- 
cial attention to the fact that this 
board is smooth surfaced and attrac- 
tive in appearance, requires no paint- 
ing for protection. Manufactured in 
sheets four by eight feet. Now avail- 


able for prompt shipment in any quan- 
tity, with no priority requirement. The 
manufacturer advises that the board 
can be sawed and nailed, does not 
warp, shrink, crack or crumble. Check 
number 5274 for further details. 


52715 


Capable of lifting up to five tons, 
tcting loads at speeds up to 12 mph 
and swinging full load 90 degrees to 
either side without need for outrig- 
gers, is the statement made of their 
compact crane loader, by Jaeger Ma- 
chine Co. Can be equipped with 
dual pneumatic tires and wide rear 


Mobile Crane Loader 





axle for soft or rough ground. Four 
transmission speeds are provided for 
all boom operations and travel. Boom 


operations may be controlled sep- 
arately or simultaneously. Internal 
expanding friction clutch controls 


boom hoisting and topping with finger 
pressure. Instant automatic safety 
brakes are provided and no part of 
load or boom is ever above operator. 
Tire loader with fork or platform can 
be supplied in place of boom. Other 
attachments can be furnished. More 
details furnished by checking number 
52715. 











For Further Information 


about any new product or piece of literature described in this department 
check the following numbers which correspond with key numbers to be 
found in the heading of the items. Sign the coupon, mail it promptly to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill., and the desired 


information will be forwarded. 
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Natural Reseeding of Timber 


Future Timber 
) Supply Assured 
Progressive forest management 
} policies assure Ozan’s customers 
i 
} 


long-time, continuous service on 
this famous Shortleaf Pine. 


OZAN 


Lumber Company 
Prescott, Ark. 


Sawing Wood Since 1891 
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HANDLING IN YOUR YARD 


Save space—time—costs—release men 
for productive work—handle lumber with 
conveyors. 

Write for special bulletin A.L.-54 de- 
scribing Standard 
Conveyors designed 
to speed and cut the 
cost of handling in 
lumber and building 
supply yards. 


STANDARD 
, CONVEYOR CO. 


General Offices: 
No. St. Paul, Minn. 
















s ESMEN 
WANTED: SAesmen. Ao 
Know-- Arch’ts Eng’rs Sell 
e+ PRESSURE PROCESS «+ 


Wood Lumber & Timber 
D Low **12 U. S. PLANTS** 

———> Get Circular 104A Now 
PROTEXOL CORP. Answers 31 Questions 
103 Hartman Square, Kenilworth 5, N. J. 
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Heavy Wire Cloth 
For All Purposes 


Steel, Brass, Copper, etc. 


Also Window Guards, 
Screw Door Guards 
and Other Heavy 

Woven Wire Products 


on Kentucky Metal Products Co. 


Louisville 4 Ky. 
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CHENEY METAL PRODUCTS CO., 


Trenton 5, New Jersey 











| We Are Interested in Furnishing | 
Boxes or Shell Cases for the Army | 
or Navy 


and would like to negotiate with any concern having 
such contracts. We would be willing to estimate any 


orders with an AA-1 Priority attached. 


The Malta Mfg. Co. 


Phone: No. 4 Malta, Ohio 





_ PACIFIC COAST 
LUMBER PRODUCT; 


Yard Stocks, Long Joists, Long 
Dimension, Plank, Timbers, Tig, 
MIXED CARS. Dependable value, 
Your orders will receive promp, 
careful attention. Write us aboy 
your needs. 









THE GRISWOLD 
FAILING BLOG. 






LUMBER (o. 
PORTLAND, ORE 





Lumber ‘g Division 


Douglas Fir 


Treated and Untreated 


Lumber 


Ties Poles Piling 





Portland, Eugene, Seattle, New York, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego, Phoenix 


MILLS AT PORT GAMBLE, WASH., ST. HELENS, ORE. 
Rail and Cargo Since 1853 





























ire is at War... 


and while some woven wire fence and steel posts 
are now being produced, there will not be nearly 


enough to supply all demands .. . until after 








a) 53 Years 

ac/ Satisfaction 
” Fence Users will continue to 

“Look for the Top Wire Painted RED” 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Victory. 
( KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 








wr Ge, 


Cream of the 
Appalachians" 


RAINELLE, W. VA. 


All 
West Virginia 


STEPPING & RISERS FLOORING--Red and TRIM & MOULDINGS Solid or Edge-Cived 
Oak & Birch White Oak, Maple, Chestnut, Ash, Birch, _ Dimension Maple, 


BEVEL SIDING —Poplar Birch and Beech Poplar, Oak, Basswood Oak and Poply 


American o35.235:4 Load Binder 


For binding LUMBER, oo 

LOGS. Holds load firm- sSoatynne Camieen) 
ly. Strongest . . . forged 
steel throughout... eas- 
jest to use. . . most 
ractical and __ effective. 
Three sizes. Write for 
circular and full infor- 
mation. 

“‘American”’ line of Log- 
ging Tools and Applt. 
ances is the best on the 
- Catalog on re- 









: CBEN 
AMERICAN LOGGING TOOL CO., Evart, Mich. 


| 

KNIGHT 
Single and Double Acting Receding 
SET WORKS-Saw Mills, Dogs, Edgers 


Manufactured by 


> THE KENT MACHINE COMPANY 


117 Portage St, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 











en! 


Automatic Safety Trip 
STAKE POCKETS 
for Motor Trucks & Ry. Cars. Speed load. 
ing & unloading; haul larger loads; save 
stakes; speed dispatch of equipment. 
Save Time & Money—Order Today! 


Cc. H. VAN DONK a 
1337 E. Mason St. Green Bay, Wis._| 

















Operating Shaft 
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- Reports from Lumber Markets 





Information contained in this department comes directly from American Lumber- 
man representatives located in these cities. 


Baltimore. Md.; Buffalo, N. Y.: Cincinnati, Ohio; 


New York City: Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va.; 


Shreveport, La.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Houston, Tex.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.: Minneapolis, Minn.; Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Spokane, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif.; Boston, Mass. 


General Review 


With lumber production going more 
completely than ever before to the 
war effort, and with distribution thor- 
oughly stymied by the rules, regula- 
tions and directives of the war boards, 
we have long since lapsed into the 
urge to make special note of the 
trends toward post-war activities in 
the industry in seeking answers to 
the problems in lumber distribution 
which must then be faced and solved. 
Since Pearl Harbor the lumber indus- 
try has devoted its best energies to 
the production and delivery of its 
highly essential material to the war 
agencies when and where most needed. 
The sobering influences in the nation 
today are the impending strategic in- 
vasions as the three prongs of the 
allied armies in Europe converge for 
the final drive into Germany, while 
our forces in the Pacific push on to 
the Philippines on their way to Tokio. 
When the “shooting” is over the proc- 
ess of reestablishing the production 
and distribution of lumber along nor- 
mal lines must of necessity be sec- 
ondary to the creation of sound inter- 
national commercial relations. 

At this point the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. A. steps into the 
picture with plans and specifications, 
and on May 16 dispatched its presi- 
dent Eric A. Johnston on an airplane 
trip to Russia for pre-arranged con- 
ferences with industrial leaders to 
study post-war business and economic 
trends, methods and facilities of and 
for production, distribution and trans- 
portation. This visit and study is in 
answer to a cordial invitation from 
Premier Stalin and portends the de- 
velopment of strong commercial ties 
between Russia and the United States 
that shall mean much to the business 
interests of both countries. 

Recently reelected to the presidency 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Johnston combines intelligence with 
super-dynamic force. In recent writ- 
ings he has presented an eight point 
program as a guide back to normalcy 
in business and industry. He would 
(1) Remove the penalties now im- 
posed on profitable business; (2) 
Loosen war time controls; (3) system- 
atically release depression-made re- 
strictions; (4) Intelligently liquidate 
our swollen government-in-business; 
(5) Utilize existing mechanisms of 
social control to cushion the transi- 
tion from a war to a peace economy; 
(6) sponsor non-competitive but use- 
ful public works, and a graduated 
system of financial aid to demob- 
ilized soldiers and war workers; (7) 
plan for the rehabilitation of war 
shattered veterans to resume produc- 


tive employment; (8) sharply revise 
price controls to prevent inflation.” 

Beyond these eight aids to industry 
Mr. Johnston lists six economic po- 
tentials upon which he bases hope for 
a brilliant post-war future in this 
country (1) We have the greatest 
plant capacity in history; (2) We 
will have greater sources of raw ma- 
terials, natural and synthetic, than 
ever in the past; (3) We will have the 
greatest number of skilled mechanics 
and technicians that were ever before 
available to any nation; (4) We will 
have a tremendous backlog of ac- 
cumulated demands for all types of 
commodities; (5) The people will have 
accumulated large savings with which 
to satisfy their needs; (6) An eco- 
nomic vacuum will exist in most of 
the nations of the world, and it is an 
immutable law of nature that a 
vacuum must be filled.” 

If we apply the objectives of Presi- 
dent Johnston to the lumber industry 
—to the greater and the smaller units 
—it will be discovered that his aim is 
to encourage venture or risk capital 
to create new and expand old enter- 
prises upon a basis that promises a 
fair return upon invested capital to 
the end that there would be a free, 
perhaps full employment of labor. 
Legislation in the post-war period 
must aim to treat the job creator as a 
benefactor not a malefactor. Congress 
must and will assert its prerogatives 
in so shaping legislation as to aid in 
restoring rather than destroying the 
job making industries. The political 
control of wages and hours and serv- 
ices must be taken away from vote 
seekers who do not have to meet pay- 
rolls or balance costs against market 
values. Management and labor should 
favor legislation calculated to stimu- 
late and not curtail the functions of 
job making and industrial expansion. 

The blue-prints, defining ways and 
means for the termination of war 
contracts and for the disposal of sur- 
plus war commodities have reached 
an advanced—almost final stage. There 
will be a heavy footage of lumber 
both new and used, turned back to 
civilian uses. We are all concerned 
as to its effect upon the lumber mar- 
ket. Our committees have closely 
followed the provisions of the so- 
called Patman bill soon to be pre- 
sented for action by the House. Its 
primary aim is to secure a fair re- 
turn to the government, while causing 
the least disturbance possible in the 
civilian market for lumber, and pre- 
venting—so far as possible—its get- 
ting into the hands of politically 
minded speculators. In its broadest 
form there are few if any provisions 
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that have failed in securing the ap- 
proval of the lumber experts and 


committee members. The bill is of 
real importance to the lumber indus- 
try. Keep in close touch with your 
congressmen as it comes up for de- 
bate and action. Watch for hostile 
and ill-considered amendments. 


Demand 


West Coast Market 


The demand for virtually all grades 
of lumber continues heavy in the 
TACOMA, Wash., area. However mills 
are so heavily booked with government 
business that they are able to give only 
cursory attention to demands of pri- 
vate buyers, except for those grades 
and items not required by the govern- 
ment. A marked increase in domestic 
demand has been evident in recent 
weeks, but there is little indication 
that the mills have been able to do 
much toward caring for such business. 
Inquiries from the Middle West and 
California are numerous and millmen 
feel that the inquiries would be fol- 
lowed by immediate orders if they were 
able to hold out any hope that such 
orders could be filled. Shingle mills re- 
port that demand is good and they have 
about all the business they can handle. 

Government demand is stronger in 
the SEATTLE area and more and more 
is seeking specific lumber; this is re- 
sulting in steps to control production 
by every means possible. The most re- 
cent control appears to increase the 
manufacture of boards and dimension 
by price advances aggregating $4.50 for 
boards and $1.00 for dimension. At the 
same time timber prices are lowered. 
The new prices remain effective from 
April 18 to July 18. One shipper com- 
mented: “The government wants one 
and two inch stuff and recent auctions 
have resulted in considerable carry- 
over.” 

Domestic demand gets what lumber 
it can find and this consists of odd lots 
of hemlock lumber or cedar or spruce. 
Fir is rarely released. The call for 
shingle and cedar products such as sid- 
ing is very strong. 

The region around LOS ANGELES is 
now near the bottom of the barrel for 
building materials, and lumber is the 
searecest material of all. Stuart M. 
Ingram, priorities specialist of WPB, 
explained the situation in a recent talk 
to the Construction Industries Com- 
mittee of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. About 95 percent of all 
priority ratings in Southern California 
are for lumber, and no effort is made 
to keep materials for the most essen- 
tial jobs. 

Export shipments of building mate- 
rials through Los Angeles Harbor are 
expected to rise to unprecedented 
heights when stricken nations begin 
rebuilding their war-ruined cities. 


Southwest Market 


While there is an abnormally large 
potential demand existing today for all 
species of lumber in the KANSAS CITY 
area, about all of the current output 
is going to the government for its mili- 
tary use. Little yellow pine is finding 
its way into civilian channels and none 
of any consequence is going for war 
housing. The current request is for 
inch stock which is going for crating 
and boxing purposes. A big demand 
for No. 3 and No. 4 lumber was reported 
for grain doors. The recent hike in the 
ceiling price will give manufacturers 
some relief. Railroads are anxious to 
get lumber as well as the grain doors 
and therefore have absorbed the added 
cost. Rail shops in the Kansas City 
area are reported busy making repairs, 
rebuilding box cars and installing new 
switch ties. Buying of hardwoods by 
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the railroads has picked up appreciably 
in recent weeks. The demand for 2-inch 
lumber has not been so pronounced. The 
government has not been taking this 
item and civilians, in most instances, 
cannot qualify for it. 


North Central Market 


Field work on Minnesota farms and 
those in the nearby states has made 
itself felt in a decreased rural demand 
for Northern pine, with only a trickle 
of third-rate stuff still moving through 
war-cramped retail channels, according 
to MINNEAPOLIS sources. Urban de- 
mand is still very strong, but there is 
little call for Northern pine because of 
potential buyers’ knowledge that gov- 
ernment agencies are getting practi- 
cally all of the available supply. 

Orders accepted during the past two 
weeks by the six mills of the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers Assn. total approxi- 
mately 1,750,000 feet and the unfilled 
order file is at approximately half what 
it was at the comparative date in 1943. 


Eastern Market 


Demand reported from NORFOLK, 
Va. is possibly a little lighter than it 
was during the first three months of 
the year. It would appear that the Gov- 
ernment in Washington has bought 
practically all the dressed boards that 
will be needed right away—but is still 
in the market for framing. 

So far as the regular retail yards are 
concerned, they have been doing little 
buying because they are not allowed to 
buy. It was thought that after the 
government bought most of its stock, 
the authorities in Washington would 
permit retail yards to again come on 
the market. However, thus far this 
has not been the case. The box manu- 
facturers, with government contracts, 
are getting some allocations or priori- 
ties and it seems that these people will 
never get the amount of lumber that 
they really need to cover government 
contracts. The various Navy yards and 
bases have been buying from day to 
day quite a quantity of dressed boards 
and dressed framing but in norma] 
times this would not be considered 


large. 
Supply 
Hardwoods 


Virtually no change insofar as price 
situation is concerned has been re- 
ported at NEW ORLEANS in connection 
with southern hardwoods, with demand 
continuing strong for all material that 
ean be utilized in boxing and crating. 
The two week period has been marked 
by hard rain in many places in the pro- 
ducing section from the Atlantic coast 
into Texas, where torrential downpours 
have caused hardwood bearing lowlands 
to be overflowed along every stream 
leading to the Gulf. In the Sabine sec- 
tion, an important East Texas produc- 
ing area, near record flooding is being 
experienced. Back water will in all 
probability handicap hardwood logging 
operations in North Louisiana for the 
next 30 days. Mill representatives re- 
port inability to meet the demand over 
a wide range of items but it is consid- 
ered probable that order files will be 
built up to some extent when the dry 
summer period sets in. 

Hardwood shippers have been over- 
coming slowness in receipt of Govern- 
ment bills of lading by effecting ship- 
ments on orders stating that such bill- 
ing will apply. 

Hardwoods are searce and dry hard- 
woods are nil around MEMPHIS. All 
production is flowing into war work. 
The mills have been handicapped by a 
protracted season of rains and a short- 
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age of labor. Output of logs was cut 
to less than 50 percent of normal for 
several weeks and has begun to climb 
but very slowly. Backlog of accepted 
orders is equivalent to six weeks pro- 
duction at the present rate. With the 
government procuring agency here 
buying hardwoods at the rate of a mil- 
lion feet a day there appears little 
chance for the civilian merchandise pro. 
ducer to get much hardwood for some 
time to come. 

Oak flooring producers are having 
difficulty in getting logs, and such floor. 
ing as they are able to produce is going 
to federal-approved housing works, 
Flooring oak has been difficult to fing 
as large areas of the delta forests from 
which oak come were under water from 
the incessant rains and the backwater 
of overflowing streams for weeks this 
spring. Oak flooring is still currently 
running about 25 percent of norma] 
with little hope of immediate increase. 

News from the Appalachian hardwood 
areas in the last weeks has not been 
any more encouraging than it was dur- 
ing the spring and winter months. Wea- 
ther conditions are more favorable for 
transportation and seasoning, but labor 
conditions have failed to undergo im- 
provement. Mill operators find it almost 
impossible to keep plants going at a 
rate when orders can be filled, and suc- 
cessful operation carried on, so that 
employers are confronted with all kinds 
of problems. 


Cypress 


Cypress lumber of the high type 
needed for various purposes more or 
less intimately connected with the war 
machine continues to come out in fair 
volume, though the mills have their 
troubles in continuing operations ad- 
vantageously. Orders always exceed 
supplies, nevertheless, and the difficulty 
of realizing profits and making matters 
at all workable are on the increase. 
Production, of course, is practically 
conserved for military purposes, and 
the old uses of the wood are receiving 
no attention whatever. 


West Coast Woods 


The military draft continues to make 
such increases on the working popula- 
tion of the West coast lumber produc- 
ing states that operators of mills and 
allied industries are finding it difficult 
to make yields equal the requirements 
of the government. Transportation lines 
are doing what they can to expedite 
shipment, but stocks in the large east- 
ern distribution depots run low, with 
some specifications not obtainable in 
desired quantities. As for material 
available for civilian uses, the supply 
is very scant, and improvements and 
replacements are provided for with 
difficulty. 


Southern Pine 


Early participation of retailers and 
housing projects in the distribution and 
consumption of southern yellow pine is 
regarded in most pessimistic fashion by 
the trade here, a condition not improved 
by developments during the last two 
weeks. Retail dealers in New Orleans 
are to be quoted as advising those who 
seek lumber for housing that their 
prospects will be slim for a period of 
considerable time. The present backlog 
of Central Purchasing Agency orders, 
placed at 330,000,000 feet some weeks 
ago, has been pointed to as the accu- 
mulation from 1943, and when this 
large volume has been placed there will 
be further needs of the armed forces to 
be taken care of. : 

In the lumber letting conducted 
Shreveport, on May 4, it is reported that 
approximately 8,000,000 feet were placed 
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with mill operators and their represen- 
tatives. However, in New Orleans on 
May 5, a location not nearby to pro- 
ducers, only 2,500,000 feet were placed. 
Other lettings scheduled were for El 
porado, Ark., for May 4-5, and Myrtle 
Beach, S. C., May 10-11. 


The present widespread spring rains 
in the South, which have been particu- 
larly heavy in some lumber producing 
sections, have had the effect of retard- 
ing production, and, to some extent, 
interfering With shipments. It is be- 
lieved that when these rains have 
ceased and weather fairs for logging, a 
better disposition toward placing more 
pusiness on the order file will become 
manifest. The average production re- 
fected by the Southern Pine Assn. 
parometer has shown a steady decline 
since the week of April 8. It is under- 
stood that another general letting will 
be held soon. 


Information received from the South- 
ern pine area is to the effect that in 
the opinion of leading members of the 
trade something like a famine threat- 
ens the industry, with production still 
continuing to drop, and with no means 
yet found to increase the number of 
workers in logging camps and mills to 
the point where production will equal 
the demand. One of the causes of the 
shortage of man-power is of course to 
be found in the military draft. Mean- 
while the needs of the government con- 
tinue to expand, and regulations are 
tightened on the chance that leaks in 
the movement can be prevented, so that 
a larger proportion of the output will 
go into government channels. This ap- 
plies to short leaf pine especially, but 
also includes long leaf, though perhaps 
not to the degree noted in the short 
leaf division. 


Production of lumber in the Kansas 
City area continues low, largely as the 
result of bad weather. Heavy rains in 
the last month have hit output in most 
states. There was some moderation a 
week or so ago but rains have resumed 
and manufacturing of lumber has been 
retarded. The main difficulty has been 
in getting logs from the woods which 
have become inaccessible in many 
areas. Inventories are badly depleted 
and mills are working from hand-to- 
mouth. The government has about 
cleaned all the mills out of their inven- 
tory. Even shorts and miscellaneous 
inventories are being taken. For a 
while there was some heavy construc- 
tion lumber about, but railroads have 
been buying a great deal of it. Mills do 
not look for any improvement in the 
supply situation in the district, that is, 
unless labor becomes more plentiful. 
Easing of the draft regulations have 
made it possible for lumber companies 
to retain more of their help in recent 
weeks. 


Northern Pine 


Production of Northern pine for the 
Past two weeks has been only slightly 
above the average for the year thus 
far, Head of the Lakes mills reports, 
the two-week figure being approxi- 
mately 640,000 feet and the total for the 
year about 5,400,000 feet. Orders ac- 
cepted by the member mills of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturing Assn, are 
approximately 1,730,000 for the past two 
weeks and gross stocks on hand are the 
lowest in many years, only 27,910,000 
feet. Shipments for the same two-week 
Period ran around 2,135,000 feet. The 
Supply situation is definitely very tight, 
but with a brighter note with respect 
‘o the drafting of men over 29 years. 
While labor supplies will undoubtedly 
continue very limited for a considerable 
time, the new draft orders are expected 
to enable mills to maintain production 
on a better schedule than was antici- 
pated a few weeks ago. Efforts are to 
be made to Switch farm labor to the 
Woods after harvest time. 
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Your customers, the men who buy lumber and 
building materials from you, are exactly the same men 
who buy and use SPEEDMATIC Electric Handsaws. 
Why let them go elsewhere for their electric tools, 
when you can sell them at a nice profit with almost 
no effort? Besides you have a better opportunity to 
demonstrate SPEEDMATIC Saws than any one else in 
TAKE-ABOUT is the world's most popular portable 


town—in your own yard or mill, on your own work. 
sander. Craftsmen everywhere have found that its high 


Nor do you need extra help to sell SPEEDMATICS. 
Your own yardmen soon become convincing 
salesmen because they themselves are quick- 
ly convinced of the superiority of SPEED- 
MATIC Saws and the other Porter-Cable 
tools required by the building trade. 
SPEEDMATIC Saws were specifically de- { 
speed and perfect balance eliminate vibration, and 
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heavy pieces—with less fatigue to the opera- 
tor, and cleaner, better work. 


SPEEDMATIC's efficient helical gear delivers 
11% more power to the blade. The blade 
enters cut at 7,000 revolutions per minute— 
all the power you'll ever need for fast, 
effortless cutting. No twisting—no stalling. 


Perfect balance allows one-hand operation 
in any position. Sturdy, compact construc- 
tion assures long life. 


signed to do _hour-after-hour sawing of 

enable them to turn out smoother, more uniform work. 
SPEEDMATIC Floor Sanders are the fastest, 
cleanest, smoothest-cutting floor finishers 
made. Many lumber dealers have found 
a profitable sideline in renting floor sand- 
ers. The opportunity after the war will be 
bigger than ever. Prepare for it now. 
We'll gladly send you details and sugges- 
tions on how to become the floor finisher 


rental and sales headquarters for your 
territory. 


PORTER-CABLE MACHINE CO. 
1600-5 N. Salina St., Syracuse 8, N. Y. 
2 ee ee ee ee ee ee 
PORTER-CABLE Machine Co. 
1600-5 N. Salina St., Syracuse 8, New York 
Please send me details of your dealer proposition on TAKE- 
ABOUT Portable Sanders [], SPEEDMATIC Floor Sanders [] 
(Check all that interest you). 
Firm 
‘Individual ....: 
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- - « PEOPLE & PLACES 





E. A. Roy, president and general 
manager of the J. G. Roy Lumber Co., 
retail dealers at Chicopee, Mass., has 
just acquired by purchase the yards 
and plants of the Franklin County 
Lumber Co. located in Greenfield, 
Northampton and South Deerfield, and 
will operate these yards under the 
title Pioneer Valley Lumber Co. 
Thomas O’Connor will continue as 
manager of the Northampton yard, 
while Caryl Crafts will remain in 
charge at South Deerfield, and Ed- 
ward Hauke will continue in charge 
at Greenfield, with the title changed 
to Greenfield Lumber Co. 


The San Francisco office of Ameri- 
can Lumber & Treating Co. not only 
has a_ recently 
appointed sales 
manager — G. M. 
Dewart — but it 
now has a new 
address as well. 
According to a 


Chicago central 
office announce- 
ment, the sales 


address has been 
changed from 116 
Montgomery St. 
to 604 Mission 

G. M. Dewart St., San Fran- 
cisco 5. The West Coast plants for 
whose producton Mr. Dewart is re- 
sponsible are located at Weed, Calif., 
and Wauna, Ore. Mr. Dewart was 
formerly with the company’s sales 
force at New York. 





The marriage of Joseph A. Gorman 
of Winegar-Gorman Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, to Miss Helen Katherine Kelly 
on April 29 has been announced by 
the bride’s aunt and uncle, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph L. Kelly. 


David J. Winton, Minneapolis 
(Minn.) lumberman who served as 
head of the pulp and paper division of 
the WPB in Washington, D. C., before 
returning to his Minneapolis business 
and who also was chairman of the 
timber products mission to Britain, on 
May 1 took over his duties as director 
of the Minneapolis region of the War 
Production Board. He succeeds F. 
Peavey Heffelfinger who is retiring 
to private business. Mr. Winton had 
been chief regional deputy since an- 
nouncement of his appointment three 
months ago. 


L. R. Gale, well-known Southern 
lumberman, has been named general 
manager of the Welsh Lumber Co. at 
Memphis and will have charge of its 
entire operation. Mr. Gale has been 
in the hardwood lumber business since 
1908. His last prior connection was 
with Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. of 
St. Louis but he had always made 
Memphis his home. 


48 


Rhonda D. Elrod, son of J. E. Elrod, 
well known lumberman of Charlotte, 
N. C., has purchased the stock and 
equipment of the C. L. Carter Lumber 
Co., Henderson, N. C., and is now op- 
erating the business under the name 
of the Elrod Lumber Manufacturing 
Co. In addition to handling lumber 
and building supplies, this company is 
equipped to manufacture certain kinds 
of lumber and do special millwork. 


Bryce C. Davis reports the purchase 
of the entire plant, machinery, stand- 
ing timber and yard inventory of the 
Propst-Howell Lumber Co., Cullman, 
Ala., which will be operated for the 
manufacture of southern yellow pine 
under the name of the Davis Lumber 
Co. Mr. Davis was formerly con- 
nected with the lumber firm of C. 
Arnold & Son in Cullman. 


Carl Bell, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Cunningham Ma- 
chinery Co., Shreveport, La., has taken 
what he describes as “a new, and I 
hope temporary job” as an Apprentice 
Seaman in the U. S. Navy. Mr. Bell 
left for “boot” camp on April 3, leav- 
ing Mack Mitchell to take care of the 
mill supply business, and President 
G. F. Cunningham re-assuming charge 
of the sawmill department and the 
general management. 


Appointment of Dr. John F. Corwin 
as chemical director of the Casein Co. 
of America is an- 
nounced by Wil- 
liam Callan, 
president of that 
division of The 
Borden Co. Dr. 
Corwin was for- 
merly director of 
research of the 
company’s labo- 
ratories at Bain- 
bridge, N. Y., but 
in 1941 he was 





Dr. John F. Corwin 
released to the OPA to head its resins 


and plastics section. He has recently 
been associated with the plastics divi- 
sion of the American Cyanamid Co. 
As chemical director, Dr. Corwin will 
be in charge of research and chemical 
operations of the Casein company, 
which manufactures casein and resin 
adhesives as well as other natural and 
synthetic products for industrial uses. 


For technical reasons the name of 
Gillies Bros. Ltd., Braeside, Ont., has 
been changed to Gillies Bros. & Co. 
Ltd., according to announcement by 
D. A. Gillies. 


R. W. Williams, for many years ac- 
tive in the hardwood export field and 
a director of the New Orleans Lum- 
bermen’s Club, has become affiliated 
with the U. S. Navy’s lumber procure- 
ment activity in a civilian capacity. 
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Appointment of E. W. (Pat) Smith 
as vice president and director of sales 
of The Philip 
Carey Manufac- 
turing Co. and its 
subsidiaries was 
recently an- 
nounced by R. S. 
King, president 
of The Philip 
Carey company, 
as a part of a 
general expansion 
program. Mr. 
Smith has spent 
his entire busi- 
ness career in the 
building material industry, starting as 
a salesman in northern Minnesota. He 
will make his headquarters at Lock- 
land, Cincinnati, Ohio, where the gen- 
eral offices of The Philip Carey Manu- 
facturing Co. are located. 

Donald B. Hyde, manager of the in- 
dustrial sales department of Daven- 
port, Peters Co., Boston, left the home 
office on May 18 for a seven weeks’ 
tour among its shippers on the West 
Coast, including the Inland Empire 
centering around Spokane. 


John C. Barry, executive head of 
the Strong & Hale Lumber Co., re- 
tail dealers at Portland, Conn., was 
greeted as strong and hale when re- 
cently he celebrated his 62nd year in 
the lumber business. In addition to 
his many commercial activities lo- 
cally, he has served as president of 
both his State Association of retail 





E. W. Smith 


dealers and of the Northeastern Re- ; 


tail Lumber Dealers Association. 


Port Clinton Lumber & Coal Co., 
Port Clinton, Ohio, recently observed 
the fiftieth anniversary of its found- 
ing. 

J. B. Doppes’ Sons Lumber Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, celebrated its sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary recently. 
Joseph A. Bauers, president, has been 
with the firm forty-seven years, and 
Edward L. Ruprecht, secretary-treas- 
urer, has been associated with it 
forty-one years. 


Earle C. Fingerle, formerly sole 
owner of The Fingerle Lumber Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., has announced the 
sale of a half interest in the com- 
pany to Richard H. Hollister, its for- 
mer manager. The company will be 
operated as a partnership under the 
same name. 


The American Lumberman has been 
advised from authoritative sources 
that the Herring Co., Herring, Iowa, 
no longer exists and that manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and jobbers should 
discontinue sending literature, price 
lists etc. to that company. 


The Southern Pine Lumber Co. at 
its Pineland, Tex., operation is re- 
building the dressed lumber sheds, 
grain door plant, and truck body unit 
which were destroyed by fire recently. 
New and more modern fire prevention 
equipment is being installed. Instead 
of one large dressed lumber shed, the 
new plans are for three smaller sheds, 
and the new grain door and truck 
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pody units are being enclosed. Oper- 
ating on a curtailed basis since the 
fire, it is expected that full production 
will be attained again very shortly. 


Paul A. Wagner, Lakewood, Ohio, 
who has been connected with the 
Lumber Section, Detroit Ordnance 
District, Detroit, Mich., and has acted 
as assistant to M. W. Stark since Feb- 
ruary, 1944, has resigned his position 
as of May 1 and will return to regular 
business as a wholesale and commis- 
sion lumberman. Under the name 
Paul A. Wagner—Lumber, he will 
handle lumber and lumber products 
from his offices in Lakewood, Ohio. 


Men with fifty-year service records 
are not unusual, but to celebrate two 
such anniversaries on the same day is 
unique. On May 3, the Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn., presented fifty- 
year pins to its vice president and sec- 
retary, Ernest W. Christ, and to its 
payroll accountant, E. W. Irving, who 
started their careers with The Stanley 
Works on the same day in 1894 and 
have served in various capacities 
since. 

Irving Horine, vice president in 
charge of the Plywood Division of The 
Mengel Co., 
Louisville, Ky., 
will complete 
thirty-five years 
with the company 
on May 9. Start- 
ing with the com- 
pany as a drafts- 
man, Mr. Horine 
earned successive 
promotion until 
today he is in 
charge of Men- 
gel’s plywood and 
related materials division and an out- 
standing authority in the industry. 
He is also a director of The Mengel 
Co. and a member of its postwar plan- 
ning committee. 


Purchase of the Wardlow-Thomas 
Paper Co. interests in Middletown, 
Ohio, was jointly announced recently 
by Martin V. Coffey, sales manager 
of the Middletown division of the 
Philip Carey Manufacturing Co., 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio, represent- 
ing the purchaser, and Mark A. 
Thomas, president-treasurer of Ward- 
low-Thomas, who is retiring from 
business. The new owners plan to 
proceed with present operations, plus 
new building material products, in the 
new plant. Operation of the recently 
acquired plant will be under the name 
of the Wardlow-Thomas Division of 
the Philip Carey Manufacturing Co. 





Irving Horine 


Guide to Sources of Lumber 


The May 1944 issue of the Refer- 
ence Book of the Lumbermen’s Na- 
Honal Red Book Service—the 125th 
Issue of the book, which is a semi- 
annual consolidation of that service’s 
twice-a-week bulletins of changes in 
the lumber and wood-working indus- 
tries—is just off the press. 

Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
Inc., 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 





publishers of the service, advise that 
as compared with the issue of six 
months ago, there are dozens of newly 
listed sawmills, some of which are 
new sources of lumber while others 
are mills which have resumed. 

For the past 68 years, the lumber 
industry and other industries market- 
ing through retail lumber dealers or 
selling to woodworking factories have 
used this service as one of their 
guides in credit and collection work. 
They have also found The Red Book 
an effective aid in sales promotion and 
an excellent guide to sources of lumber 
and allied products. 


WPB Appointments 

John N. Winton has been appointed 
assistant director of the War Produc- 
tion Board’s Lumber and Lumber 
Products Division, and Don Campbell 
has been appointed chief of the Mar- 
keting Control Branch, J. Phillip 
Boyd, director of the division an- 
nounced on May 11. 

Mr. Winton was formerly chief of 
the Marketing Control Branch. He 
was a member of the Winton Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., for fif- 
teen years, and immediately before 
going to WPB in March, 1942, he was 
with the Amador Lumber Co., Mar- 





Inexperienced Hands 
Can Operate 


REG.U,S. PAT. OFF. 


CHAIN SAW 


after a few minutes 
instruction 


5 H.P. MALL Gasoline 
Engine Chain Saw 36" 


toy Al Availahi 





in 24" and 48" Sizes. 


Unskilled laborers are felling trees with MALL Chain Saws FOUR TIMES FASTER 


than is possible by hand sawing, at a surprisingly lower cost. 





undercuts and 2-inch stumps add extra lumber to every tree. 


MALL Chain Saws are easy to handle, easy to operate and extremely portable on 


operations with heavy undergrowth. 


In addition, smaller 


The powerful 2 stroke cycle design, air cooled gasoline engine starts easily, has a 
stall-proof clutch and uses very little fuel. The convenient handle throttle places full 
control at the operator’s finger tips. A 360 degree index permits fast, accurate, hori- 
zontal, vertical and any angle cuts. Safety guard on all models assures full protection. 
Electric, Gasoline Engine and Pneumatic chain sharpeners are available for use in 
shop or field. Pneumatic Chain Saws in 24”, 36” and 48” sizes also available. 


Write at once for full information. Demonstrations can be arranged 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 


7733 South Chicago Ave. Chicago 19, Illinois 
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is Ammunition 


and Booth-Kelly’s two 
mills are working overtime 
to see that the armed forces 
have the Fir lumber they 
need to carry on Victory. 


When peace is assured, 
Booth-Kelly will again de- 
vote its full resources and 
energies to producing for 
the farm and home building 
needs of postwar America. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension Flooring Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


BosiliAtell 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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tell, Calif. He will continue to handle 
marketing control problems. 

Mr. Campbell, who succeeds Mr. 
Winton as chief of the Marketing 
Control Branch, formerly served as 
deputy chief. He will retain his posi- 
tion as chief of the Lumber Distribu- 
tion and Conservation Section of the 
branch. Mr. Campbell was in the re- 
tail lumber and building business in 
Louisville, Ky., for two decades be- 
fore going to WPB. 

The Marketing Control Branch ad- 
ministers Order L-335 (Lumber Con- 
sumers’ Requirements) and other 
orders controlling distribution. 


Hold Regional Sales Meetings 


Two of the top officials of The 
Flintkote Co., which has headquarters 
in New York City, conducted a series 
of informal regional meetings with 
the Flintkote 
sales organization 
during May. They 
were I. J. Harvey, 
Jr., president and 
director of the 
company and 
Stuart H. Ralph, 
director and vice 
president in 
chargeofthe 
company’s build- 
ing material divi- 
sion. 

Meetings were held in Detroit on 
May 5, Chicago on May 6, New Or- 
leans on May 8, New York on May 
15, and Boston on May 16. All these 
meetings were with district groups 
except the New Orleans meeting, 
which included personnel of Flint- 
kote’s three southern districts—Waco, 
Atlanta, and New Orleans. 

The subjects discussed at these 
informal meetings included current 
sales problems, the immediate and 
postwar outlook for the construction 
industry, and a frank interchange of 
information and ideas concerning the 
company’s postwar plans. A brief 
report of the major activities of the 
company’s postwar plan committee 
was presented to the salesmen and 
their uninhibited comments and sug- 
gestions were solicited as a guide for 
top management. 


Big Mill Sold 


Sale of the Victoria Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Chemainus 
mill and holdings to the Victoria Lum- 
ber Co., Ltd., newly incorporated by 
eastern Canada interests, has been 
announced by Edward P. Taylor, 
Toronto financier. The new company 
is taking over the organization as it 
stands, but has not yet named its 
general manager. John A. Humbird 
of Chemainus was vice president and 
general manager of the old company. 

Mr. Taylor heads the new company. 
R. O. Sweezey and K. Seymour 
Barnes, both of Montreal, are vice 
presidents. Col. W. E. Phillips, Sea- 
side, Ont., is a director, replacing Mrs. 
Heather N. Carson, Vancouver. Other 
directors are Edward W. Bickle, 





|. J. Harvey, Jr. 


Toronto, and James H. Lawson an 
Oscar F. Lundell, Vancouver pg; 
risters. 

With annual production of 80 mj. 
lion feet and 400 employees, Chem,j. 
nus mill controls some of the finey 
timber on Vancouver Island. Reagoy 
for the sale is given as a desire of the 
Humbird interests to divest them. 
selves of Canadian holdings. While 
John Humbird is a Canadian citizen, 
the family is largely American, ang 
would be adversely affected by su. 
cession duties. The Chemainus jij 
was started half a century ago by E 
J. Palmer, an official of the Weyer. 
haeuser company. He was succeedej 
by John Humbird, whose father was 
Weyerhaeuser partner. John Humbir 
lives in Chemainus and is president 
of Seaboard Lumber Sales, selling 
agent for a large number of B. (¢, 
mills. T. J. Humbird lives in Ips 
Angeles. 

“The policy of the new company 
will not be very different from that 
of the former owners,” said Mr. Tay. 
lor. “If anything, production will be 
stepped up.” 


Will Rebuild 


Plans are already under way, ac- 
cording to Harry Burke, branch man- 
ager of Devoe & Reynolds Co., Inc, 
at Buffalo, N. Y., for a new, bigger, 
and better Devoe unit to rise from 
the ashes of the building destroyed 
by fire on April 18. The Devoe 
branch at Buffalo was one of the old- 
est branches in the company, which 
is 190 years old. 

While completing arrangements for 
temporary warehouse quarters, Devoe 
customers in the area served by the 
Buffalo branch—part of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and New York State—will bh 
served from other nearby Devoe 
warehouses. 


Buys Company 


The purchase of the Filshie Lead 
Head Nail Co. of Chicago, by the 
W. H. Maze Co. of Peru, III., has been 
announced. The business and equip- 
ment of the former Filshie factory 
has been moved to Peru, which is 


located in the Chicago area, and is f 


now operating as an integral part of 
the Maze company, augmenting and 


making complete this firm’s line of 


special nails for builders. 

The Filshie business, founded by 
the late Alexander Filshie about 194 
was considered the originator of lead 
head nails. 

The W. H. Maze Co., itself a plo 
neer manufacturer of roofing nails i 
cluding lead head nails, is well fitted 
to carry on the Filshie traditions. Ac 
quisition of the Filshie line gives the 
Maze company a complete line of 
metal roofing nails. 

Since the complete Filshie records 
are being maintained at Peru, cus 
tomers and correspondents of the for 
mer Filshie company will be taket 
care of promptly and they should 


hereafter address W. H. Maze Co. 
Filshie Division, Peru, IIl. 
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_, Obituaries 


CARL C. “CHICK” ALLEN, 40, sec- 
retary-treasurer and manager of the 
retail department of Hyak Lumber & 
Millwork, Inc., Olympia, Wash., died 
jn a Seattle hospital May 11, after an 
jliness of three months. Survivors in- 
clude his widow, two sons, his mother, 
a sister, ard two brothers. 


CHARLES E. ANDERSON, 58, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, owner of the former An- 
derson Lumber Co. until his retirement 
two years ago, died at his home in that 
city on April 29, after suffering a heart 
attack a month ago. Survivors include 
his widow and a daughter. 


GEORGE J. APEL, 64, Sandusky, 
Ohio, proprietor of the G. J. Apel Lum- 
per Co., former mayor, and city com- 
missioner for the last twelve years, 
died April 14 in a Cleveland hospital, 
after a long illness. A son and two 
daughters survive. 

ROBERT LUTHER ARNOLD, 61, for 
many years associated with his brother, 
J. Ray Arnold, in the operation of cy- 
press and pine mills in central Florida, 
died suddenly at his home in Grove- 
land, Fla., on May 4, from a heart at- 
tack. He had retired three years ago 
because of ill health. Mr. Arnold is 
survived by three sons, all in active 
service of the United States, two daugh- 
ters, two sisters, and two brothers, J. 
Ray Arnold and J. Baker Arnold of 
Groveland. 


MAY BACHTEL, 76, who had been 
secretary of the former Bachtel Lum- 
ber Co., Canton, Ohio, died April 8 at 
her home there. 

ALVA RAYMOND BADGER, 65, 
owner and operator of the St. Helens 
Manufacturing Co., Centralia, Wash., 
died at his home near that city May 4, 
of a heart attack. Survivors include 
his widow, a daughter, a son, and two 
grandchildren. 

WILLIAM M. BARRY, 65, operator of 
the W. M. Barry Lumber Co., Peoria, 
Ill, died suddenly April 28 after being 
stricken earlier in the day on the golf 
links of the country club. Surviving 
are his widow, two daughters and a 
son, William B. Barry. 

AMOS S. BENSON, 66, retired Pacific 
Northwest lumberman, died April 15 of 
a heart attack at his Los Angeles, 
Calif, home, where he had moved in 
1927. Mr. Benson and his father, Simon 
Benson, were associated in business en- 
terprises and in many public benefac- 
tions, including the donation in 1921 of 
Madrona Park to Portland and Benson 
Park on the Columbia River Highway, 
and endowment of Benson Polytechnic 
School. Survivors include his widow, 
five daughters, and three sons. 


ROBERT ASBURY BOOTH, 85, na- 
tionally known lumberman and former 
banker and educator, died at his home 
in Eugene, Ore., on April 28, following 
a brief illness. Mr. Booth was one of 
the organizers of the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Co. in 1897, serving as its manager 
for many years and later as president, 
He was active until the time of his 
last illness and had helped in organiz- 
ing many other business institutions in 
Lane and Douglas counties in Oregon, 
including the Ochoco Timber Co., Port- 
land, Ore., in 1923, which company he 
headed for some time. Robert A. Booth 
Was active in National and State poli- 
“es; he had been a State senator from 
1900 to 1908 and had attended every 
State Republican convention for twenty 
years and was an Oregon delegate to 
the National GOP convention that nom- 
Mated McKinley. For many years he 
Was a trustee of Willamette University 
and assisted scholarship funds of sev- 
oy schools and colleges in Oregon. In 
24 Mr. Booth donated a bronze eques- 
ton statue of “The Circuit Rider” to 
€ city of Salem, Ore., in honor of his 
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father and other pioneer ministers. Mr. 
Booth was made doctor of laws by the 
College of Puget Sound and also was 
awarded degrees by Willamette Uni- 
versity and the University of Oregon. 
Survivors include a son, Robert Roy 
Booth, and a daughter, Mrs. Frederick 
K. Davis, both of Eugene, and a grand- 
son, Robert P. Booth, vice president of 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., now a 
captain in the Army. 


JOHN C. BROOKS, vice-president and 
director of Monsanto Chemical Co. and 
general manager of its plastic division 
at Springfield, Mass., died recently on a 
train enroute from St. Louis to New 
York. He is survived by his widow and 
two daughters. 


CLIFFORD H. CUNNINGHAM, 58, of 
Cunningham, Lamb & Prince, Ine., 
Charlestown, Mass., died May 8 at a 
hospital, following a brief illness. A 
native of Valley Falls, N. Y., he had 
held many important executive posi- 
tions with lumber producers on the 
West Coast before returning East to 
manage the distribution yard of A. C. 
Dutton Lumber Corp. in Charlestown. 
He later was in charge of the Blanchard 
Lumber Co. in Watertown, from which 
he withdrew five years ago to establish 
the firm of Cunningham, Lamb & Prince. Mississippi 


- 
Surviving are his widow, two sons, 
three brothers, and three sisters. Shortleaf 


REV. MATTHEW A. DALY, 80, noted ce 
“sky-pilot of Minnesota lumberjacks,” ie heer of Seeett. eee ae 
F : i F : ability, with s -— 
died in a hospital in Duluth, Minn., on its Ade ALL Sallis lumber is double-end 





May 1, following a lengthy illness. trimmed. Grade-marked, unless requested 
CHARLES A. DAWSON, 70, vice-presi- otherwise. SHed stock is kiln-dried. Air- 
dent of H. H. Giesey & Bros. Co., Co- dried items are Lignasan-treated. hyp a 
lumbus, Ohio, died April 17 in a Sara- stock is stored under cover. We offer choice 
: ’ Southern Hardwoods — White and Red Oak, 

sota, Fla., hospital as the result of a Poplar, Gum. Complete planing mill. 


heart attack suffered while on a busi- 


ness trip. Mr. Dawson had been in the 

lumber business most of his business SALLIS LUMBER a 
life and had been associated with the ‘ 

Giesy firm for thirty years. He was Brandon, Miss. 


OVER 50 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Now in its 51st year, W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co. is looking 
ahead to better than ever service 
to all customers when Victory 
comes. 




















FLOORING 


g We have been many years building 
MAHOGANY | up our reputation for quality and cus- 
NUT tomer satisfaction. It distresses us 
WALN L A that under current operating and sup- 
SAWMIL ae ply conditions we are unable to meet 
CAPY. 25,000,000 oe even the needs of our regular custo- 
R y KILN YG mers. whose forbearance we solicit. 

D 000’ 

capy.15.00° 




























GOVERNMENT SURPLUS USED 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


As agents for the U. S. Government we have pur- 
chased all woodworking equipment of the West Vir- 
ginia Flooring Company (Williamson Plant) at Elkins, 
West Virginia. The mill is being dismantled and 
shipped to South America. The following items are 
surplus and are offered for sale, for cash, as is, f.o.b. 
cars Elkins, subject to prior sale and withdrawal 
without notice: 


I—S. A. Woods No. 502 M, Serial No. 25596, full 
electric ball-bearing, hardwood flooring machine, 
with automatic feed table, heads, hollow backer, 
setting stand and standard fittings and controls; 
with | set (2) S. A. Woods ‘'Rose-woods'' full 
electric, ball-bearing flooring end matchers, 
Serials No. 25317-G and No. 25317-T, with heads 
and saws for tongue and groove, with standard 
fittings and controls; and with 2 grading and 
end matcher belt conveyors with 2 HP, 1800 
rpm motor drives, direct connected to DeLaval 
speed reducers ; 



















































1—Yates American No. |, 24'' double end tenoner, 
Serial No. 302391 with heads and cut-off saws, 
belted to 10 HP, 900 rpm head motor and 3 HP 
900 rpm feed motor, with controls .... $900 


Note—All motors 3 ph., 60 cycle, 220 volts. 
ELKINS LUMBER CORP., Agents 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 
Tel. Caledonia 5-7757 








ORDER THIS BOOK NOW! 


“The 
COMMERCIAL 
TIMBERS 


A concise pocket edition, list- 


of MEXICO” 
$7 i i 

ing alphabetically and describ- 
ing in plain, non-scientific 


lumberman's English 60 species of Mexico's 
Commercial timbers. Describes their ap- 
pearance, texture, color, utility, size, weight, 
pronunciation, etc. Compares them, when 
possible, with similar U. S. Woods. Authen- 
tic and reliable. The only book of its kind 
available. Limited edition. Order your copy 
or copies now. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
$l. per copy. (Price in Mexico 5 pesos per 
copy) 


ARNOLD JOERNS 


333 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


a member of the Lumber Club of Co- 
lumbus and the International Conca- 
tenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, and belonged 
to several other organizations. Sur- 
viving are his widow, two sons, a sister, 
and two brothers, and a grandchild. 
JAMES M. DELANEY, Minneapolis, 
Minn., lumber salesman, formerly with 
Melone-Bovey Lumber Co., and later 
with B. F. Nelson Co., who retired in 
1943, died April 30 in Minneapolis. 


ORVILLE ELLSWORTH, proprietor 
of the Del Norte Lumber Co., Del Norte, 
Colo., died May 9, at his home there, 
following a short illness. Mr. Ellsworth 
was prominent in civic affairs and was 
a member of the Mountain States Lum- 
ber Dealers Association. 


GAMBLE, 


JAMES A. for 24 years 
(from 1919 to 1942) a member of the 
American Lumberman editorial staff, 


died unexpectedly May 4 following an 
appendectomy a week before. He had 
been doing war work for Stewart- 
Warner Co., but had recently returned 
to editorial work with the Chicago 
office of a New York publisher. Mr. 
Gamble was one of the nation’s fore- 
most authorities on lumber markets, 
and under his authorship American 
Lumberman market reports and sum- 
maries became the standard for the in- 
dustry. His birthplace was Ireland, but 
in early life he moved to Canada and 
worked in and around a number of big 
Canadian sawmills. He was a man of 
tremendous intellect and diverse inter- 
ests. He had a passion for learning 
and he filled his mind with vast quan- 
tities of technical information. He was 
constantly studying and the courses he 
took covered a wide gamut from oil 
painting and photography to air con- 
ditioning. His widow survives. 


ROBERT L. GIBSON, president of a 
wholesale lumber company of the same 
name in Philadelphia, Pa., died at his 
home in that city on April 14 after a 
short illness. He had been in the lumber 
business in Philadelphia for forty years 
and was a member of the Eastern Lum- 
ber Salesmen’s Association, the Phila- 
delphia Wholesale Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, and other organizations. His 
widow, a daughter, and a son survive. 


RUSSELL B. GREENAWALT, 44, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Tolerton 
Lumber Co., Alliance, Ohio, died at his 
home there on April 14, after an illness 
of six months. Surviving are his widow, 
two daughters, a son, a sister, four 
brothers, and two grandsons. 


JUNIUS B. HALL, SR., 56, vice-presi- 
dent Owens-Parks Lumber Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif., died there recently. He 
became a member of the Owens-Parks 
staff as secretary-treasurer when the 
firm was organized, and later served as 
credit manager and vice-president. Sur- 


. authority for Wisconsin on 


a 





viving are the widow, two sons, ang 
three daughters. 


WALTER A. HANEY, 66, retired say. 
mill proprietor of Evansville, Ind., dieg 
May 13, following a lingering illness 
He is survived by his widow, a sister 
and a brother. 


LLOYD B. HARRIS, 62, proprietor o 
the L. B. Harris Hardwood Co., gap 
Antonio, Tex., died April 19 at his home 
in that city. A veteran of World War L 
Mr. Harris is survived by his widow 
a daughter, and two sons. 


EPPY D. HAZARD, 76, secretary. 
treasurer of Stiles Bros. Co. from the 
time of its organization until 1936 ang 
subsequently serving as consultant for 
Stiles, Inc., until ill health forced him 
to retire two years ago, died at his 
home in Grand Rapids, Mich., on Apri 
14. He was long considered one of the 
outstanding lumber buyers of the 
State and a leading figure of the saw. 


mill industry. Surviving him are his 
widow, two daughters, two grand- 
daughters, and a brother. 

JOHN HENDERSON, 35, of Keltys, 


Tex., and treasurer and a member of 
the board of directors of the Angelina 
Hardwood Co., Lufkin, Tex., died April 
30 as the result of burns received on 
April 24 when he fell through the 
crusted-over top of a slab pit near 
the Ewing plant of the Angelina Hard- 
wood Co., of which he was manager for 
fourteen years. A member of a pioneer 
east Texas lumber manufacturing fam- 
ily, John Henderson was the son of 
the late S. W. Henderson, Sr., and 
Mrs. Louise Henderson, prominent res- 
ident of Keltys. He was active in Boy 
Scout work for a number of years and 
also active in a number of fraternal 
and other organizations. In addition to 
his mother, Mr. Henderson is survived 
by his widow, a daughter, a son, and 
a brother. 


JOHN BARR HUNTER, 78, senior 
member of M. S. Hunter & Sons Co, 
Hollidaysburg, Pa., died at his home 
there on April 24. He had been engaged 
in the building and lumber business 
for fifty-eight years. His widow, eleven 
children, twenty-one grandchildren, 
three great-grandchildren, a sister, and 
a brother survive. Mr. Hunter was ac- 
tively engaged in the business and 
some of his sons have become members 
of the firm under the present firm name. 


GARRETT JACOBUS, 48, president of 
the Wauwatosa Fuel & Supply Co, 
Wauwatosa, Wis., for 24 years until he 
retired last June, was found dead on 
May 3. He had been active on rationing 
boards, the draft board, had been code 
hard ma- 
terials for the NRA. He had been active 
in fraternal organizations. Surviving 
are his widow, a daughter, and a son. 















SELLING THE PRODUCTS OF 


*THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER 
COMPANY 
McCloud, Calif. 
*THE SHEVLIN-HIXON COMPANY 
Bend, Oregon 


*Member of the Western Pine Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 


| Pare Fee der 














NEW YORK 
1604 Graybar Bidg. 
Mohawk 4-9117 


Shevlin Pine Sales Company 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


SHEVLUN PINE 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
900 First National Soo Line Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
CHICAGO 








SPECIES 
PONDEROSA PINE 
(PINUS PONDEROSA) 
SUGAR (Genuine White) PINE 
(PINUS LAMBERTIANA} 








1863 LaSalle-Wacker Bidg. 
Telephone Central 9182 


SAN FRANCISCO 
1030 Monadnock Bidg.- 








Exbrook 7041 
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J. FLOYD KING, 67, who followed 
the lumber industry throughout his 
life and was affiliated with the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. until six months ago, 
with the exception of four years with 
the Mengel Co. of Louisiana, died at his 
home in Klamath Falls, Ore., April 12. 
He had been ill for the past month, 
having undergone a major operation 
three weeks ago. He is survived by his 
widow, a daughter, a grandson, and 
two brothers. 


JOHN F. KROLL, 61, proprietor of 
the Kroll Sash & Door Co., Grand Forks, 
N. D., died there on April 12. He had 
peen active in fraternal and church or- 
ganizations. Survivors include his 
widow, a daughter and a son. 





BARNEY LAGERHAUSEN, 80, found- 
er of the Lagerhausen Lumber & Coal 
Co., Des Plaines, Ill., died May 10. He 
had been in business in Des Plaines 
for more than fifty years. His family 
includes his widow, a daughter, and 
two sons. 


CHARLES E. LAMB, 71, president and 
treasurer of H. F. & A. J. Dawley, Inc., 
Norwich, Conn., died on April 19 ata 
hospital in Boston, where he had been 
critically ill for the past ten days. He 
had been connected with H. F. & A. J. 
Dawley, Inc., since 1892, and in 1929 
became sole owner of the company, 
which he continued to conduct under 
the original name. Mr. Lamb was in- 
terested in other businesses and devoted 
a great deal of his time and effort to 
community interests. He was affiliated 
with fraternal organizations and a close 
friend to many of the youth organiza- 
tions in Norwich, including the Boy 
Scouts. Surviving are two sons and five 
grandchildren. 


ALBERT R. LEACH, 74, president of 
the E. M. Leach & Sons Lumber Co., 
Faribault, Minn., died at his home there 
on April 19. The Leach company has 
been in business on its original site 
for eighty-seven years. Mr. Leach was 
active in civic affairs and fraternal or- 
ganizations. His widow, four daughters, 
a son, two grandchildren, two sisters, 


and a brother survive. 


HARRY E. LEWIS, 60, 


for many 
years closely associated with lumber 
activities in and near Boston, Mass., 


died April 30 at his home in Arlington 
Heights. He had held a responsible po- 
sition with the Dix Lumber Co., Cam- 
bridge, and was a familiar figure to all 
who attended the annual conventions of 
the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. For a time he served as 
secretary of the Lumber Trade Club of 
Boston. He was active in fraternal or- 
ganizations and in the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo. His widow survives. 





JOHN C. LIGHT, 87, passed away in 
Long Beach, Calif., on April 27. He 
entered the lumber business in Nevada, 
Mo., and was associated with the fol- 
lowing concerns in Missouri, Kansas, 
and New Mexico: Logan-Moore, Dubach, 
R. A. Long, Foxworth-Galbraith and 
— He opened his own yard in 
915 at Miami, Ariz., and operated it 
until four years ago, when failing 
health forced him to move to California 


to live with his son. He spent over 
sixty years in active business. He was 
4member of Hoo-Hoo and other fra- 


ternal organizations. He leaves his son, 


King C. Light of Long Beach, Calif.; 
three sranddaughters, a grandson, a 


sreat granddaughter, and a sister. 


FRANK B. LUNDY, 74, founder of the 
Landy Lumber Co., with headquarters 
in Williamsport, Pa., died unexpectedly 
April 23 at his home in that city, of a 
cerebral hemorrhage. At the time of his 
death he was senior partner of the ex- 
Panded lumber company, which included 
the Lundy Hardwood Lumber Co. and 
two branch yards—the Glass Lumber 


Co., Muncy, and the Reeder Lumber Co., 
Hughesville. 





NICHOLAS MAJOR, 92, cofounder of 
the N. & A. Cabinet Works, died at 
his home in Hoquiam, Wash., April 26. 
He established the cabinet works with 
a son, Alfred, in 1928 and was active 
in its operation until his retirement a 
year ago. Survivors include his widow, 
six sons, twenty grandchildren, and 
eighteen great grandchildren. 


OSCAR LORD MATHER, 77, pioneer 
lumberman and former resident of Min- 
neapolis, died May 1 at Madison Lake, 
Minn., where he was president of the 
Farmers State Bank until his retire- 
ment five years ago. He was a former 
president of the Simms Timber Co. and 
Sheldon Mather Lumber Co., both of 
Duluth. 


J. WALTER 
and general 


MEYER, 58, secretary 
manager of the Quincy 


Lumber Co., Quincy, Ill, died at his 
home there on April 1, following an 
extended illness. Mr. Meyer was a 


leader in commercial, fraternal, and 
church activities. Surviving are his 
widow, his mother, two sons, a daugh- 
ter, three brothers, a sister, and two 
grandchildren. 


EVERETT C. NOWLIN, 67, president 
of the Nowlin Lumber Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., died in a hospital there May 3. 
Mr. Nowlin had been engaged in the 
lumber business since 1900. He was ac- 
tive in religious circles and fraternal 
organizations. Surviving are his widow, 
a son, two daughters, a brother, a 
sister, and four grandchildren. 


PARSLEY, head of the Hilton 


ae 
Lumber Co., Wilmington, N. C., died 


April 20. His widow survives him. 





GEORGE A. PAYNE, JR., 62, manager 
of Vestal Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Arkansas City, Ark., died. April 17 in 
a hospital at Lake Village, Ark., after 
a brief illness of pneumonia. Mr. Payne 
formerly was associated with the Chi- 
eago Mill & Lumber Corp. and was at 
one time a hardwood inspector for the 
National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion. Surviving are his widow, a son, 
a daughter, two sisters, two brothers 
and three grandchildren. 





FRED I. PENNINGTON, 64, vice pres- 
ident of the Pennington Lumber: Co., 
Birnamwood, Wis., and its subsidiary, 
the Pennington Lumber Co. (Canada) 
Ltd., Thessalon, Ont., died at his home 
in Birnamwood on May 15. Mr. Penning- 
ton formerly lived in Chicago and was 
active in civic and fraternal bodies. 
He leaves his widow, a daughter, three 
sisters, and three brothers. 


PFUNDSTEIN 64, of Rior- 
dan & Pfundstein, Erie, Ill., died sud- 
denly April 2 at his home in Erie. His 
widow, a daughter, and two sons sur- 
vive. 

EDWARD CAMERON ROBERTS, 72, 
manager of the Moffitt Creek Lumber 
Co., president of the Scott Valley Tim- 
ber Co., and the California Box & 
Door Co., and vice president of the U. 
N. Roberts Co., and of the Gordon Van 
Tine Corp., a firm with international 
ramifications, died suddenly of a heart 
attack at his home in Yreka, Calif., on 
April 12. He is survived by his widow, 
a son, three ‘daughters, and a brother, 
Major Horace G. Roberts, U.S.A., re- 
tired, who is president of the U. N. 
Roberts Corp. 


FRANK L. ROBERTSON, 83, in the 
planing business at Beatrice, Neb., died 


BERT L. 





SHIPPERS 








CAR and CARGO 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


Large and Long Timbers - Fir Piling up to 120 ft. 


ATRICK LUMBER CO. 


Terminal Sales Building, Portland, Oregon 
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THE SLO 


sources 
Heavily engaged in our war boxing and 
crating program now, Craig Mountain 
Ponderosa will with Victory be available 
in ample supplies for all postwar needs. 


TAIN 
oF CRAIG.MOUN 
nase THE LUMBER FOR 


WAR NEEDS 


Craig Mountain has large timber re-, 


to meet your postwar needs. 














SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


TIMBERS e | FACTORY 
YARD STOCK CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 

Reliable Shippers 32 Years 
WRITE US! AIR MAIL ONE DAY EACH WAY! 











LEMIEUX BROS., INC. 


FORESTERS--TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS--CIVIL ENGINEERS 
410-22 Maritime Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











CORINTH “co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


Sawmills, Edgers 
Smooth End Trimmers 
Mill Supplies 


C. V. CLARKE 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Long experience plus modern methods 


605 First Federal Savings & Loan Bldg. 
P. O. Box 1385 Jackson, Mississippi 








HOUSTON BLOW PIPE 
AND SHEET METAL WORKS 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
37 Years’ Experience 


Engineering Service and Estimates Without 
Obligation -- Send Us Your Inquiry 








Tropical Woods 


Balsa Wood & Substitutes 
Mahogany & Substitutes 


F.C. LUTHI & CO., new omreans i 1a. 
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unexpectedly of a heart attack May 1. 
Five children survive. 


EDWIN TOWLE ROBIE, 73, presi- 


dent of the Auburn Lumber Co. with 
Calif., 


headquarters at Auburn, and 
president of Lum- 
bermen’s Supply, 
Inc., Sacramento, 
Calif., died April 
17 at his home in 
Auburn, Calif., 
after a long heart 
illness. Born in 
Corinth, Vt., his 
first ancestor in 
America started a 
sawmill in Exeter, 
N. H., in 1634, and 
his family has 
since largely 
maintained a simi- 
lar inclination. In 





1882 Mr. Robie 

went to California with his father, 
John H. Robie, who was associated 
with Towle Bros. Lumber Co., headed 
by the pioneer’ lumbermen, Allen, 
George, and Edwin Towle, the uncles 
of young Ed Robie. Their California 
operations began in 1856, and E. T. 
Robie later became secretary of the 


company. In 1902, E. T. Robie organized 
the Auburn Lumber Co. as successor to 
the interests of Towle Bros. Co. in 
Auburn. This enterprise expanded un- 
der his management, with operations 
and interests in ten cities of central 
California. Banking was added to his 
activities and he was president of the 
First National Bank of Auburn for ten 
years. He later organized the Central 
California Federal Savings & Loan As- 
sociation and as president has guided a 
successful operation. During his life- 
time he devoted time and attention to 
the lumber industry associations of Cal- 
ifornia and served many times in execu- 
tive capacities. In a similar way he 
gave willingly of his time to civic pro- 
motion in the city of Auburn and dur- 
ing World War I was chairman of five 
Liberty bond drives. In his community 
Mr. Robie carried on in the forefront 
for progressive improvement and al- 
ways with keen enjoyment in accom- 
plishment. He always worked hard and 
long in every undertaking and sought 
his oceasional recreation as a keen 
sportsman on both field and stream, Mr. 
Robie was married May 3, 1894, to Ina 
Stone, the daughter of a California 
pioneer family. It was his hope during 
his last illness to carry on a few 
months longer to reach a fifty years 
wedding anniversary with his devoted 
wife. Surviving also are their daughter 
and their son, Wendell Robie, an active 
associate of his father. He leaves also 
two grandsons and a granddaughter. 


Cc. W. RYAN, 75, prominent Vancou- 
ver, Wash., lumberman, died at his 
home in that city May 2, following an 
illness of eight months. He was a part 
owner of the Ryan Lumber Co., Van- 
couver. He had served seven terms in 
the Washington state Legislature as a 
representative from Clark County and 
was active in fraternal organizations. 
He is survived by his widow, three 
sons, two daughters, five brothers, three 
sisters, seven grandchildren, and two 
great grandchildren. 


GEORGE E. RYER, 63, vice president 
of the William C. Schryver Lumber Co., 
Kingston, N. Y., died suddenly of a 
heart attack on April 20. Survivors in- 
clude his widow and a daughter. 


HENRY MEADIE SPARROW, lumber 
dealer of Townsville, N. C., died April 
1. 


WALTER D. SPRAGUE, 74, of Sandy 
Creek and Lacona, N. Y., died at his 
home on May 3, following an extended 
illness. He was secretary of The Blount 
Lumber Co., Lacona, N. Y., from 1908 
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to 1940, when he retired. He ig gy. 
vived by his widow, two sons, a daugh. 
ter, and seven grandchildren. 


FRANK STEVENS, 82, president ¢; 
the Stevens Lumber Co., Lynchburg 
Va., and former banker, died May 4 y 
the home of his long time busines 
partner, J. E. Taylor. Prior to orgap. 
izing the lumber company, he was 
connected with the Lynchburg Ban; 
& Trust Co. 


FRENCH 


CHARLES THOMASSoy 
50, secretary-treasurer of the Elme 
Lumber Co., Kings Mountain, N, ¢ 


died April 28 from a heart attack. _; 
was widely known in the lumber jp. 
dustry in the Piedmont section of the 
two Carolinas. 


HARRY GILES VINCENT, 70, wel. 
known lumber broker and prominen 
citizen of Garrettsville, Ohio, died y 
his home there on May 1, following ay 
illness of several years. At the time of 
his death, Mr. Vincent was associate 
with his son, Harry, Jr., in a company 
representing thirty-five Pacific ang 
southern lumber mills. After taking wy 
residence in Garrettsville in 1908, Mr 
Vincent became associated with th 
Brown-Graves Lumber Co. of Akron 
and later became its vice president jp 
charge of sales of the Cleveland branch 
Ill health forced his retirement from 
the company, but he later becam 
northeastern Ohio representative for 
the Bradley-Miller Lumber Co,, Bay 
City, Mich. He started a lumber brok. 
erage business in 1936 and three years 
later took in his son as partner. He 
was active in civic affairs and in re 
ligious and fraternal organizations, 
Surviving are his widow, three sons 
one of whom, Harry, Jr., is a member 
of H. G. Vincent & Son, Garrettsville 
a daughter, six grandchildren, and two 
brothers, 


A. LYNCH WARD, for many years in 
the wholesale lumber business. in 
Lynchburg, Va., died May 3 in his home 
there. He was a great-grandson of 
Patrick Henry and a member of fami- 
lies founding Lynchburg. His widow, 
five daughters, and two sons survive. 


WILLIS C. WARD, 82, early day log- 
ger in northern Michigan, died April 
24 at his home in Orchard Lake, Mich. 
Death came after a brief illness, al- 
though Mr. Ward had been in failing 
health for several months. He operated 
a large sawmill and lumber yard at 
Deward in Crawford County between 
1900 and 1913. Surviving are a daughter 
and a son, a sister, and seven grand- 
children and two great grandchildren. 


HENRY K. S. WILLIAMS, 84, former 


New York lumber merchant and art 
connoisseur, died in San _ Francisco, 
Calif.. May 16. Donor of $1,000,000 


worth of paintings, 
furniture to the California Palace of 


the Legion of Honor, Mr. Williams also f 


set up an endowment fund of $1,000,00! 
for the Palace Museum. He was made 
an honorary citizen of San Francisco 
some years ago and had divided his 
time between that city and New York 
since his return from Paris in 1939. 


WALTER D. WISE, 80, who retired 
in 1934 after more than thirty years 
in the wholesale lumber business 2 
Los Angeles, Calif., died in that city Tf 
cently. He is survived by a nephew alt 
a niece. 


ROBERT JAMES WITHERELL, wh 
resigned as vice president and salés 
manager of L. D. Leach & Co. in 1924, 
and organized the R. J. Witherell Lum 
ber Co. with headquarters in Chicas 


died recently at his home in Cairo, Il 
He had been in ill health only a fe 
days. Mr. Witherell was also associate? 
with the Cairo Handle Co. until it a 
solved and at that time he retired. He 
is survived by his widow; a son, James, 
of Chicago; his mother, and a sister 
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ADVERTISING 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


Copy must be in office of AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN by Monday prior to publication 
date. Rates are based on number of WORDS 
and consecutive insertions as shown below. 
Be sure to count address. For ‘“‘blind’’ ad- 
dress care this publication count 5 words. 
Advertisements are set in uniform style, in 
proper classification, with first line in capitals, 
if so ordered. 

Extra lines of white space count as 5 words. 


RATES PER WORD. PER INSERTION 


8c per word for one insertion. . 
Jc per word, per insertion, for 2 consecutive 
insertions. 


HELP WANTED 











USED MACHINERY WANTED 








WANTED 
By large Indiana Hardwood Manufacturing 
and wholesale operation: Capable man or 
lady bookkeeper. stenographer for wholesale 
departm lumber i 





ent, pector, circle sawyer. 
filer, millwright. War contracts, excellent 
postwar ao a 
Box M-79. American Lumberman. 





WANTED: BOOKKEEPER 


capable of handling complete set of books 
for saw mill operating plant to report dur- 
ing the month of May. Kindly give references, 
salary expected and how soon you can report. 
— LUMBER & MFG. CO., GLOSTER, 





WANTED 


To take charge of retail sales department 
for lumber Fen in large city in middle states 
area, handling exclusively industrial sales. 
Must be conversant with grades. 


Address N-28, American Lumberman. 





WANTED—FILER 
For 6’ Band Mill cutting hardwoods in East- 
ern Kentucky. We are running 50 hours per 
week. Permanent job for the right man. No 
drunkards need apply. 
Address N-27, erican Lumberman. 





WANTED: FOREMAN 


or Superintendent for small millwork factory 

familiar with setting up and grinding knives 

for moulder. Good opportunity for right man. 
Address N-26, American Lumberman. 


WANTED 


Air dogs for Filer & Stowell ¢2 R. H. Car- 

riage. Must be in good condition. Advise 

location for inspection and best price. 
Address N-34, American Lumberman. 


WANTED 


DeWalt. combined rip and cut off, saw for 
use in small lumber yard. Midland Lumber 
Company, LaSalle, Illinois. 








One Gang ~*~. Saw. power feed 
General Door Mig. Co. 
1726 N. 1 Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


BOXBOARD MACHINERY WANTED 


We are in the market for nailing machines 
open and closed back anywhere from two to 
Ihteen track. Also interested in Mereen 
Johnson or a Matchers, Edge Trimmers. 
Squeezers and Band Resaws, and any other 
box equipment used in box working factories. 
Address “EK-21,’" American L erman. 


NAILING MACHINES, ETC. WANTED 


We want 3 Morgan or Doig Nailing Machines 

ay any size. We also want 1-Shook 
plicer, Morgan. Doig or Saranac. 1-Hand- 

hole cutting machine. 1—2’’ Dowel Machine; 

also Dowel Sander. Send list of all machines 
ou wish to sell. Chas. N. Braun Machinery 
o., Fort Wayne. Indiana. 











WANTED—100 H.P. FIRE BOX BOILER 


If you have one in good condition wire price 
for prompt sale. Cumberland River Lumber 
Co., Harlan, Kentucky. 





6c per word, per insertion, for 3 to 5 
tive insertions. 

Attractive discounts for 6, 13 er 26 consecu- 

tive insertions. 

When answering “blind’’ advertisements ad- 

dress number shown care of 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Illinois 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED 


Salesman to call om farmer trade to sell 
ayy # maintenance materials, Asphait 
Roof & Asbestos sidewall materials. ould 
be home nights: have choice of living in one 
of several good towns in northerm Illinois. 
Old established firm. Guaranteed salary. 
Permanent connection. 

Hunter Associates, 81 College Ave.. Dixon, Ill. 











RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Capable. experienced Yard Man and Shipping 
Clerk for Yard situated at Northeastern sec- 
tion of Bergen County. N. J. 
Address M-34, American Lumberman. 





SAW FILER 


For 6’ Band resaws,. planers, ripsaws, joint- 
ers, shapers, etc. Give experience and ref- 
erences. 

Address N-36, American Lumberman. 





LUMBER BUYER 
Northern Hardwoods preferably in Wisconsin 
and Upper Michigan to call on mills. Salary 
and expenses. Give references and experience. 
Address N-35, American Lumberman. 


CONSTRUCTION MAN WANTED 
Permanent position in a small sawmill town 
in South Central Alabama. Must be able to 
repair and build houses, and do general con- 
struction work. State age, draft status and 
salary expected. Must be reliably recom- 

nded. 


Address N-33, American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER 


Versed in double entry and general office 
work. Permanent position. Advancement to 
Manager associate yard possible. 

EME LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., Rockford, 








ols. 





GIRL WANTED 
Invoice clerk able to handle figures accurately 
- rapidly. Good salary can be arranged. 
catown Chicago. Old time Chicago whole- 
ers. Reply N-44, American Lumberman. 
ee 





WANTED AT HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 
A branch assistant manager familiar with 
er and coal. See Mr. R. B. Wyckoff, 


15139 C inoi 
Harvey i Ave., Harvey, Illinois. hone 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, May 27, 








WANTED: YARD MANAGER 
with experience for good town in west cen- 
tral Minnesota. Catholic preferred. 
Address N-21, American Lumberman. 





WANTED—HARDWOOD DISTRIBUTING 


Yard Superintendent. Must know Hardwood 
grades, how to pile and care for high grade 
lumber. be able to handle crew of 10 to 20 
men. Steady employment, good salary, state 
previous experience and age. Copel um- 
ber Co., Lima, Ohio. 


LUMBER & DIMENSION | 
WANTED 


HARD MAPLE WANTED 
200,000 feet per month each 6/4 and 8/4. 
Also beech and 4/4 cherry. High priorit 
ratings. H. G. IRWIN LUMBER CO., Garland. 
Pennsylvania. 











WANTED 
Panels, crating, core stock, casket, furniture 





WANTED—TALLYMEN, DESK CLERK 


and manager for branch lumber and supply 
store with good cash business. Lowrie 
Webb Lumber Co., 14541 Michigan Ave., 
Dearborn, Mich. 





EXPERIENCED SAW FILER 


Duties to include care of 4’ band rescws. 
Old, well established firm. Address N-48, 
American Lumberman. 





MAN FOR GENERAL OFFICE DUTY 


Retail lumber and coal yard. Familiar with 
blue prints. 45 to years preferred. State 
salary. Suburban Chicago. Address Box N-42, 
American Lumberman. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


AVAILABLE ON 30 DAYS NOTICE 
operation superintendent. 25 years experi- 
ence from stump to car. 

ddress M-92, American Lumberman. 





- 














AUDITOR AND TAX ACCOUNTANT 
Desires position with lumber manufacturer. 
Have been employed for the past 10 years as 
office manager for public accounting firm. 
Good reasons for desiring to make a change. 
Highest references. 

P. O. Box 2192, DeSoto Sta., Memphis, Tenn. 


BUSINESSES WANTED 











and construction lumber AD or Rgh. or 
Surfaced. What have you? Wire collect. 
PAUL B. BERRY. Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


LUMBER WANTED 
6000’ 1° FAS or ¢ 1 Common & Better Cherry 
Air or Kiln Dried 
6000’ 6/4" FAS or 1 Common 6¢& Better 
herry Air or Kiln Dried 
10000’ 8/4°° FAS or ¢1 Common & Better 
Cherry Air or Kiln Dried 
10000’ 1° FAS or +1 Common & Better Maple 
Air or Kiln Dried 
5000’ 6/4’° FAS or ¢1 Common & Better 
Maple Air or Kiln Dried 
10000’ 8/4" FAS or t l Common & Better 
Maple Air or Kiln Dried 
Tell us what you have in Hardwoods 


Charles F. Shiels & Co., Cincinnati 3, Ohio 








Subject usual commission can furnish orders 
for three cars each of 5/4 and 8/4 1 com- 
mon and better hard maple with certification. 
Direct. 1, M-364 AA-2 or better priority. 

M. R. Denny, 5th Ave. Bldg.. Moline, Ill. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Hard Maple, White Ash, Rock Elm, Birch 
4/4° x 5/4" x 60" 


4/4" x 5/4” x 44” 
Straight Grain, Free of Defects or Wane 
THLAND 


SKI MFG. CO. 
2306 Hampden Ave. St. Paul 4, Minn. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Small town lumber yards in Northern Illinois 
or Southern Wisconsin. 
Address N-3l, American Lumberman. 


MISCELLANEOUS — PERSONAL 


PERSONAL—Do you know what it to 














WANTED—FOR CASH 
1500 bundles 4° Spruce Lath, AAl priority if 
necessary. A C LUMBER & SUPPLY 
Co., INC., BAYONNE, N. J. 





WANTED TO BUY LUMBER 
Straight or mixed cars, all grades. Bissell 
Lumber & Wrecking Co., 7834 W. Grand Ave., 
Elmwood Park, Ill. Phone: Elmwood Park 1198. 





be lonely—to lose a good husband whose life 
work was devoted to the lumber business? 
That's my situation—a widow at 42 so would 
like to correspond with some Lumberman in 
the same circumstances. 

Address N-37, American Lumberman. 


1944 








KINDLING WOOD WANTED 


Edgings, Factory Trimmings or Board Ends, 
12 in. and shorter. Car loads Chicago de- 
livery. John Brennan & Co., 5859 Ogden Ave., 
Chicago 50, Ill. 
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WANTED TO BUY 
—MISCELLANEOUS— 


RAILS WANTED 
Principally 16-20-25-30 Ib. 
THE W. H. DYER CO. 
Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


RAILS: ANY SIZE OR QUANTITY 


Particularly 20 Ib. 25 Ib. 30 Ib. 35 lb. & 40 kb. 
Secure our price before selling. 
MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS—WANTED 


ANY ITEMS TO SELL 
on commission basis to retail !umbermen and 
industrial end defense plants. Address N-47, 
Americar .umberman. 


‘TIMBER & TIMBER LAND 
FOR SALE 


TIMBER AND TIMBER LAND 
Seventy million feet of standing Northern tim- 
ber, well located and easy to log, also a 
large amount of standing Hardwood and 
Softwood Ties and Pulpwood stumpage. It 
will take considerable money to swing the 
deal. Do not answer if you are not definitely 
interested. 
Address Box M-99, American Lumberman 


FOR SALE 
Stumpage or land in fee. 60,000 acres virgin 
pine land in the State of Michoacan, Mexico. 
Address W. P. Moats, apartado 2090, Mexico, 
D. F., MEXICO. 


TIMBER AND TIMBER LAND FOR SALE 


A tract of mixed good Michigan timber and 
not far from railroad. 
Address Box M-101, American Lumberman 


500 MILLION TO ONE BILLION 
feet Virgin Redwood adjacent to Pacific Ocean 


and Highway. Price $2.00 per M. P. O. Box 
3180, San Francisco, Calif. 


MISCELLANEOUS — FOR SALE 


CARPENTERS APRONS 





















































Write for s les and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIAL Co., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





STEEL WINDOWS 
No priority required. 
Large stock casements, 
pivoted, double hung, etc. 


STEEL SASH SALES & SERVICE 
_Weehawken, N. J. 


HEAVY INSULATED BRICK AND 


Stone siding factory rejects and seconds for 
sale. Also some first run material for ship- 
ment 30 days after receipt of order.. Some 
Roll Brick and Stone rejects and first run ma- 
terial also. Write Allied Bldg. Products Co., 
309 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE 


SAWMILL FOR SALE 


One complete single band steam feed Allis 
Sawmill with Filer & Stowell Resaw. Oper- 
ated until last fall. Complete in every de- 
tail; all leather belting. conveyors, conveyor 
chain, eight saw trimmer, slasher to cut 16’ 
wood and built with fir timber which is good 
as new... If tinterested we guarantee it to be 
the latest“recently built single band mill in 
the country. No repairs needed whatsoever. 
W, .T~.BAILEY LUMBER CO.. Virginia. Minn. 


ed FOR SALE OR RENT 
Sash *& Door Plant fully equipped. One- 
—- brick building 80x200 ft.; also lumber 
she UNION SASH & DOOR CO., 310 Bel- 
_knap St., Superior, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE 


Ponderosa Pine Mill. Now Operating. Ca- 
pacity 20 to 25M’ per 8 hours. Located on 
paved highway near here, Adjacent to 90 
million feet timber. Weston Lumber Co., Du- 
rango, Colo. 


























FOR SALE 


Profitable 29 year old lumber yard in North 
Central Illinois city of 15,000. Must sell on 


account of illness. For particulars write Box 
N-32, American Lumberman. 





BUSINESSES FOR SALE 








FOR SALE 
Complete motorized single unit Hardwood 
Flooring Plant, Planing Mill and Sawmill. 
Three large dry kilns and three large ware- 
houses. Ample electric generating facilities. 
Reason for selling, age of owner. Bargain 
for quick sale. 
CHICKAMAUGA CEDAR COMPANY, 
Stevenson, Ala. 








FOR SALE 
Band sawmill with timber in South Louisiana. 
Address N-45, American Lumberman. 


LUMBER & DIMENSION 
FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 
One carload used lumber 6’ and shorter, 
suitable for crating or blocking. Write Klat- 
zky Brothers, Calumet, Michigan. 














YELLOW PINE FOR SALE 

250M’ 2x4 & Wider, Regular lengths, ¢ 2 Yel- 
low Pine through “‘B’’ & Btr. to contain all 
grades = 2, = 1, “C’’ and “B’’ and Btr. Ceil- 
ing prices to apply f. o. b. Sayre, Chiedster 
or Gurdon, Arkansas, and subject release on 
form WPB 2720 or direct government contracts 
such as D-2, etc. Midland Valley Lumber 
Company, St. Louis 8, Mo. 





FOR SALE—WOODEN WHEELS 


3—1/, Diameter 5/g thick 3 hole center 

-.00 per M 
4—1/, Diameter 5/g thick 15/16 hole center 

00 per M 
F.O.B. rate same as Chicago. Perfect stock. 
Samples on request. Address Box N-43, 
American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE 


Two cars 8/4 Hard Maple, 20% 
6 months to 60 days dry 
One car 8/4 White Oak <= 1 com. and btr. 
J. P. Dodge & Son, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


5 cars 4/4 and 8/4 £2 & Btr Rough green 

hardwood 90% oak and gum mostly 4/4 ceil- 

ing prices. 

2 cars 3x4—8 SSE Rgh green hardwood $35.00 

fob mill 

2 cars 4x6—8 SSE Rgh green hardwood $35.00 

fob mill 

50,000 1x2—14’° S2S Surveyor stakes $20.00 

per 1000 pcs fob mill 

50,000 1x2—16°° S2S Surveyor stakes $20.00 
per 1000 pcs fob mill 

- J. Gaiennie, P. O. Box 1074, Shreveport 89, 
a. 





¢ 2 Com. 











USED MACHINERY FOR SALE 


TRACTORS FOR SALE 
Available for immediate delivery 5 ton 
“35 size Caterpillar crawler tractors, $495, 











Cletrac “‘SS‘s’’, with angledozers fully elec. 
trically equipped, $1850. Also commercigi 
Caterpillar *“*30" and other tractors. 0, ¢ 


EVANS, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


FOR SALE 
1—Fay & Egan Cross Cut & Dado Machin 
with Dado Head and 2 Saws—like new Mg. 
chine 2121821. Write Fay & Egan Co., Cin. 
cinnati, Ohio, for cut. Price without moto; 


50.00. 

THE MILL CREEK MILLING COMPANY 
326 So. Taylor 
St. Louis, Mo. 














FOR SALE 
500,_ 750 & 1000 GPM Steam Underwriter; 
Fire Pumps. 
2—1500 G.P.M. Gasoline Fire Pumps 
7—Locomotive Cranes, 15, 
Diesel Locomotives, 6, 8 and 14-ton 
7—Guy Derricks, 60, 90 and 110 tt. 
Air Compressors, 150, 220 and 550 4 
Wheel Presses, 150 and 200-ton 7 
13—Electric Hoists, 35 to 100 HP. 
9—Gasoline Hoists, 15 to 85 HP. 
1—63 ton Heisler Gear Locomotive 
2—1000 GPM _ Electric Underwriters 


Pumps 

Model D American 36” gauge, 
ity 4 wheel log loader 
25,000 gal. Tank on 75 ft. Tower 
50,000 gal. Tank on 100 ft. Tower 
100,000 gal. Tank on 100 ft. Tower 
R. C. STANHOPE, INC. (Lincoln Bldg.) 
60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Fire 


10 ton capac. 





1—8 ft. Clark L. H. Band Mill Pacific Co 
Model A-40 used only few years with 6 a 
used saws $1800.00. 1 Clark 18 by 24 Two 
valve Automatic Engine $1250.00. Also other 
Clark and Covel machinery. Inspection and 
acceptance our yard N. C. Moltz Lumber Co,, 
Lake Toxaway, N. C 


: FOR SALE 

Six Standard natural draft dry kilns complete 
with all the appurtenances, easily converted 
to forced draft units. 25-Lumber wagons; 
1—7"’ shotgun feed; 1—American rip saw; 
300 feet of 24"’ blower pipe, several blowers, 
shafting, pipe, roll cases, refuse chain, ]— 
leather belt, 2-ply, 70’ long, 271/."" wide: |— 
leather belt, 2-ply, 91’ long, 21’’ wide. Write 
to Klatzky Brothers, Calumet, Michigan. 


Berli 90—9 sineae See h 
erlin 2 ** Planer atcher with Profile, 
Shiplap, D&M. Eased Edges, Jointer and other 
heads; also belts and motor. Jakobe Lum- 
ber Co., Mankato, Minnesota. 











“USED MACHINERY FOR SALE 


EARLE HART WOODWORKING MACH. CO. 


Large selection of Modern Ball-Bearing Mo- 

torized Used Machines. Get our prices and 

list before buying. 

Chicago, Illinois, 565 W. Washington Blvd. 
Ph.: Andover 3340 

Greensboro, N. C., Davidson Dr.. Sedgefield. 
Ph.: Greenboro 9633 











SPECIAL OFFER 
80 Heavy-Duty Used Cast Steel 
LOGGING RACKS 


FOR RAILROAD CARS 
OR STORAGE BINS 


No priority required. 
Sketch gladly furnished. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
13424 S. Braimard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL’ 





REPAIR PARTS 
for army wagons, carts, buckboards or moun- 
tain wagons—wagon hubs, spokes, rims, 
hounds. Let us know what you need. MA- 
CHINERY EXCHANGE, Macon, Georgia. 


FOR SALE 
One 54-inch McDonough Vertical Band Resaw 
with 2 saws. Fully guaranteed and priced 
as is at $2000. FOB Jacksonville, Fila. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE: 
Sand a a & ool = = top wheel, 
x wheels. omplete ebuilt. 

STEAM ENGINES: - ad 

16’ x20" Wheland RH Complete. 18’’x24” Atlas; 
16’’x16’" Twin Engine; 13’’x16’’ Wheland. 

PLANERS and SURFACERS: 

= 91 Yates, 6’’x15’’ Double Profile; 

= 129 Fay & Egan, 8’’xl6"". Square cylinders; 

= 217 Hall & Brown Double Surfacer, Rd. 
Cylinders; 

Crescent 18°’ Single Surfacer. 

MOULDERS: 

Vonnegut 6” all electric; 

American 10°’ four side, BD; 

Hermance 8” Four Side, BD; 

H. B. Smith 8°’ Four Side, BD. 

SANDERS: 

American Columbia 37’ 3 Drum, Roll Feed: 

Berlin, Royal Invincible, 37’° 3 Drum, Roll 
Feed: 

Chain Mortiser. New Britain ¢ 2; 

Hayes Dbl. End Tenoner, Box Fcty. type: 

Fay & Egan Single End Tenoner; 

Twin Cylinder Hoisting Engine, single drum 

Lots of other machinery, all priced to sell. 

R. W. HASKEW & COMPANY, Vicksburg, Miss. 


FOR SALE . 
Rebuilt Yates +421 Six-Drum Sander Seria 
£25341. THE MENGEL COMPANY. MACHID- 
ERY DEPARTMENT, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 








Onsrud W-124 Auto Shaper, B.B., Elect. 60" 
Onsrud W-320 Auto Router, B.B., Elect. 
Porter M-2 Pedestal B.B. Carvers 
Ekstrom-Carlson 6 Spdl. Dovetail Router B.B. 


Elect. 
74 Auto Turning Lathe, BB. 


Yates-Am. ¢ 
Elect. 
Nash = 25 Ten Spdl. Auto Sander, Elect. 
Seybold 36° Auto Veneer Clipper. Elect. 
Greenlee = 182 D.S. Shaper, B.B., Elect. 
R. K. HASKEW & COMPANY INC.. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


FOR SALE: 3400—21/,"" SPLIT RING 
Teco Connectors in original packages. 





Wn. 





Address N-46, American Lumberman. 
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USED MACHINERY FOR SALE 








—— 


Mr. Operating Man: 

Mr. Traffic Man: 

yOUR OWN OWNED CARS! 

Demurrage, Avoidable Labor Expense, Extra 
What could you SAVE? 

What increase in Production could you 
EFFECT? 

Consider, also, benefits from MOBILE 
“Storage’’l 

Which of these cars could you use? 


, Hopper. double, 50-Ton 
1h ape. Side-Discharge, 50-Ton 


150, Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 
16, Refrigerator, 36-Ft., 30-Ton 


19, Ballast. Composite, 50-Ton 
95, Box, 36-Ft. 4-Ton; Steel Ends 


9, Dump, Western, Automatic, 20-Yd., 40-Ton 
20, Dump, K&J, Automatic, 16-Yd., 40-Ton 


20, Flat, 40-Ft., 50-Ton 

43, Gondola, Composite, 36-Ft. & 40-Ft., 40-Ton 
10, Gondola, Steel, 50-Ton, High-Side 

30, Tank, 8000-Gallon, 40 & 50-Ton 


ALL CARS ARE PRICED TO SELLI 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


39 Years’ Experience 


13424 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL’ 





Nailers: Morgan 10 track, open back, stagger, 

clincher. Morgan 6 track, closed back with 

side arm. 

Resaws: Cordesman, Egan & Co. 42’’ combi- 

nation Band resaw and scroll saw. Connell 

& Dengler Band Resaw 6" blade 55°’ wheels. 

_ Rip Saws: 42" Fay & Egan 42’’ West 
ide. 

Blowers, several sizes. 

Planers: American 241/,—30’’x7’’ single with 15 

hp. motor and compensator 3/60/220. H. B 

Smith Machine Co. 24’’x8’’ Double. 

L. Power & Co. 214—26’’x8’’ Double 

Trevor “Jumbo’’ Pendulous sawing machine 

for shingles or headings with 48°’ saw. 

Sell-Feed Rip Saw L. Power & Co. 21/2. 

Band Saws: 36°" L. Power & Co., 30°’ Parks 

“Century.’’ 

Railway Cut-Off saws: Fay & Egan: Amer- 

ican like <6. 

- senag~2 L. Power & Co. 7 four side— 
aw 9°’. 

Knife Grinders, Roll Stretcher, Brazing Clamps, 

Band Resaw Grinders, Saw Gummers. 

Borer, horizontal 4 spindle Greenlee +390. 

Engines, steam, horizontal and vertical. 

Jointers 12’° round and square head. 

Mortisers: Vertical H. C. America ¢20; New 

Britain chain. 

Motor & Compensator, 30 h.p. 3/60/220/1200. 

Swing Saws, American and L. Power & Co. 

Sawmills, several with and without boiler & 

engine. 

Wire Stapling machines for crates and baskets. 
Dry Kiln Fan, Sturtevant, steam driven with 

vertical engine direct connected. 

C. ERCELL WIMBROW, Salisbury, Maryland. 





1 No, 1 Frick Saw Mill 

1 32" Roller Bearing Frick Edger 

132" Tower Edger 

2 Knight Log Turners 

14" Fay & Egan Band Saw 

| American Hoyt 30° Gang Rip Saw 
oline-powered two drum Ground 


Skidder 
C All in good condition. 
wa RIVER BOOM & LBR. CO., Richwood, 








FOR SALE FROM STOCK 
tn Woodworking machinery of all kinds. 
tel nY constantly changing but postal will 
hint if we have that much needed ma- 
sock you are looking for. 500 machines in 


Try us—ask for stock list. 
BOSCHO, INC., Medford 55, Mass. 


ee 


FOR SALE—A GOOD TIME TO BUY 


2 steel derricks 45 ton uy—10 ton stiff leg 
t, elect. loco. 20 ton A wh. Baldwin Winton 
Pareling Crane 20 ton, 60 ft. span, 21° lift 
C1239 ovels—5S0B, M4160, M125, M460, 
pitlids five 10 yd. 200 HP diesel 

2 engine new 1937—180 HP 

ea 060—19x26—65 ton 180¢ ASME boiler 
*™: Ronsberg, 8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











-MBERMAN 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


6x15 5-head S. A. Woods Molder, Top Head 
Ball Bearing. Profile and Bottom and Side 
Head Metal Bearing 

15’ Round Slip-on Heads with 6 Knives 

12”’ 4-Knife Square Head Slip-on 

4°’ Square Side Heads. Attachment for work- 
ing 114xl!/, up to 2x3 groove for trunking, 
= 702-B, Shop + 23047 Top Profile Driven by 
Independent Motor with Motor for Driving 
Machine 

4x8 Metal Bearing S. A. Woods Molder, 
= 131 Shop = 23333 

6’’ Square Slip-on Top and Bottom Heads 
4" Self centering Square Side Heads with 
motor for driving 

4x8 Metal Bearing S. A. Woods Molder = 131 
Shop = 21076 

4” hn Slip-on Top and Bottom Heads 
4" Self centering Square Side Heads with 
motor for driving 

Mereen Johnson D-20 Double-end Trimmer 
Motor Driven with Paraffin Attachment and 
End Marking Attachment, motor driven 
Yates American = 413 2-Drum Sander, Drums 
52°’ Motor Driven 


Fay & Egan Ball Bearing Band Rip Saw 
= 180 Shop =< 136460, Motor Driven 
Mershon Metal Bearing Band Rip Saw, Ma- 
chine <= 5382, Motor Driven 

Hermance Dado Machine, Serial ~ 5423 
Metal Bearings. Motor Driven 

Ball Bearing Luther Equalizer 66’ Motor 


Driven 
Bell Dowel Machine, Serial = 18000 for mak- 
ing dowels from 14"’ to 2°’ with motor drive 
S. A. Woods = 8 Timber Sizer, Shop < 17485 
with Metal Bearings, Capacity 16’’x30’’ 
Buffalo Forge Company 45°’ Fan with Metal 
Bearings 

CYPRESS COMPANY, Palatka, Fla. 





1 


FOR SALE 


Climax Logging Locomotive 42’ gauge, 28 
tons complete 


1 Locomotive boiler, 30 h.p. tested 170 lbs. 


pressure 


Lot of logging locomotive car wheels and 


axles and repair parts 


3 Logging locomotive electric generators and 


headlights suitable for logging engines 


All equipment at Cornwell, Virginia. Read 


for immediate delivery. Price attractive. 
dress South River Lumber Co., Inc., 


Ad- 
North- 


umberland, Pennsylvania. 





TRANSIT & MILLING | 
SERVICES 








MILLING IN TRANSIT 


1. Resawing 
2. Ripping 
3. Dressing 
For information address 
The Mill Creek Milling Co. 
% Gruner-Fisher Co., Agts. 
3743 West Pine Blvd. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE MILL CREEK MILLING COMPANY 
326 S. Taylor Ave. 
St. Louis 
Mo. 














HOTEL 


CONTINENTAL 


Guests enjoy all club 
facilities, including 
swimming pool... 
perfect location at 11th 
and Baltimore. 


.50 


With 
Bath 


From 


R. E. McEACHIN, Managing Director 


KANSAS CITY 











WHAT HAVE YOU 
TO SELL? 


WHAT DO YOU 
NEED? 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
CAN HELP YOU 


You can insert a 20 word 
advertisement in these col- 
umns E TIMES for 
only $3.60. 


To reach the next issue 
mail your copy to reach 
us by next Monday 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
139 N. Clark St. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


bh 
In Cleveland its the 
HOTEL HOLLENDEN 
In Columbus. its the 
NEIL HOUSE 


THE LANCASTER Lancaster, Ohio 
THE BARON STEUBEN Corning, N.Y. 


Saabaatckeee- ba: 


delivery / 





De Want RADIAL 
WOOD CUT-OFF SAWS 


You can re-work the lumber that 
you buy today—with the versa- 
tile DeWalt Radial Power Saw. 
It is a woodworking shop in itself. 
Available in most models. Power 
sizes from 2 h.p. to 10 h.p. Write 
for complete information. Address 
Box L-74, American Lumberman. 


‘ 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, May 27, 1944 
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Pine, C ypreds4 
( Tidewater Red) 


Hardwoods 





Members Natl. ‘ , 
pone See Modern manufacturing facil- 
Hdwd. prod: ities—band mill, dry kilns, 
Cypress Mirs. complete planing mill. We 
Assn., So. Pine can grade-mark and trade- 
Assn., Natl. 

tbr. Exporters mark. 5 R. R. connections. 
ssn. 











The SHIMER COMBINATION HEAD 





An ideal tool for 
a great many uses, 
this Combination 
Head may be fitted 
with Bits for mak- 
ing Door, Sash and 
many odd and 
varied mouldings. 







It may be used on the Moulder or Shaper as pre- 
ferred. 


The Bits are milled to pattern, set by gauge for 
yuick changes on short or long runs of stock. 


This is a Head you cannot afford to be without. 


Write to us for particulars and a copy of our 
Catalogue and Pattern Book. 





SAMUEL J. SHIMER2SONS.INC. 


Mianufacturers of NA 
MILTON The Shimer Cutter Heads PEN! 


Aduertisers’ Index 


American Logging Tool Co .... 44 Lake Superior Lumber Corp. ., 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.. 33 Lane Manufacturing Co.... 
Angelina County Lbr. Co..... 36 Lemieux Brothers., Inc...., 


Luthi & Co., F.C........... 


Bay De Noquet Co........... 59 

Bonifas Lumber Co., Wm..... 59 

Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., The.. 50 Mall Tool Co. on ee 

Brown & Co., Geo. C.........- 46 Malta Mfg. Co., ‘The +0) on 
Meadow River Lumber Co.... 
Michigan Pole & Tie Co.. 
Mining Safety Device Co., The. 

Cadillac-Soo Lumber Co...... 59 


Casein Company of America, 
Div. of The Borden Co...... 12 


g White River Lumber CO. «see 


Kimberly-Clark Corp......... 
Wisconsin-Michigan Page. ---: 


Kinzua Pine Mills Co......... 3 





Chapman & Dewey Lbr. Co... 46 
Cheney Metal Products Co.... 44 
Christiansen Lbr. Co.,C.M... 59 Ozan Lumber Company....... 
Clarke, C. V. . 54 
Connor Lumber & Land Co.. 59 
Copeland Lumber Ce... . 59 
Corinth Machinery Co... cuteaaeee 
Cotton Hanlon.. . SI 
Craig Mountain Lbr. "Co. 53 Parker & Sons Co., Ira.. 
Patrick Lumber Co. . 
Polson Lbr. & Shingle Mills. 
Pope & Talbot. Inc.......... 
Porter-Cable Machine Co 
DeWalt Products Corp....... 39 a ewe 
DeWitt Operated Hotels.. ..... 57 —iensntiony oe Mfg. Co.. 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry... 2 a clade 
Elkins Lumber Corp.. coe C8 
Exchange Sawmills Sales Co.. 38 Rainy Lake Lumber Co., Lid.. 
Red River Lumber Co., The... 
Reynolds & Manley Lbr. Co... 
Rib Lake Lumber Company... 
i‘ Robbins Flooring Company.... 
a a es W.T... 4 Roddis Lbr. & Veneer Cv... 
1 
; Rosboro Lumber Co eee 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. 7 — 
Georgia Hardwood Lbr. Co.... 29 
Sallis Lumber Co .... ; 
—- Roofing Products Co., - Shevlin Pine Sales Company. i 
Sent Somiee ‘Company. . ‘ 59 Shimer & Sons, Inc., Samuel J.. 
Griswold Lumber Company.... 44 Southern Pine Lbr. Co ohne aaa 
Southwest Lumber Mills, Inc.. 
Standard Conveyor Co........ 
Sullivan Lumber Company.... 4 
Hotel Benson . . 54 
Hotel Continental. . 57 
Hines Lumber Co., Edward.. 59 
Holt Hardwoed Co. . 59 ‘ 
Houston Blow Figes oni d Sheet Thunder Lake Lumber Co..... 
Metal Works. 54 
Insulite Div., Underwood Veneer Co.....-:: 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 60 rg RO 
Urania Lumber Company...-- 
Joerns, Arnold . 52 
Johnson Lumber Corp.. ©. D. 35 
Van Donk, C. H.....--++++" 
Kent Machine Company...... 24 
Kentucky Metal Products Co.. 44 ; 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co..... 44 Western Pine Association... 
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BEHIND THE EAGLE 
STAND THE FORESTS 


THE ODS Wie 
NRO) her 


Wood, most versatile of all materials of con- ern mills of Wisconsin and Michigan are pro- 
struction, is used in every division of mili- ducing these better Hardwoods—Maple, Birch, 
tary service. And now, in the emergencies of war, Beech, Basswood, Elm, Ash, Oak; also genuine White 
wood is replacing metals for scores of uses. The mod- Pine, Hemlock, White Cedar. 


” “Wm. Bonifas Lumber Co. (marctits."thich.) Sttice Neenah, Wis. 


Northern Hardwoods. Hard Maple a Specialty. Hemlock, White Pine. Om Northern Hardwoods, White Pine, Cedar Products, Shingles, 


Modern Dry Kilns. Facilities for Surfacing, Resawing, ete. Th 


Cailla-Soo Lumber Co. (Matic; mich. ") Grand Rapids, Mich. FR 


Squares, Lath, Modern Dry Kilns. Expert Millwork. 


"Michigan Pole & Tie Co., ("5 sqvereace mich.) Newberry, Mich. SEADIN “Underwood Veneer Co... . . . . Bessemer, Mich. 


Northern Hardwood Lumber, Old Faithful Hemlock, Northern D “ ‘. 
White Cedar Poles, Posts, Shingles, Piling. Soft 6 Hardwood Ties.’ R Northern ——— = Bn = aaa Mich. 


‘Connor Lr. & Land Co. (Mills: Laona, Wis.) Seles Marshfield, Wis. Rs "Goodman Lumber Company .. . . , . Goodman, Wis. 
K.D. 6 A. D. Hardwoods, Hemlock, W. Pine—Cedar Shingles, Northern Hardwoods, Hemlock, White Pine. Basswood. Hard- 
















Posts, Poles—Laona Rock Maple & Birch Flg.—Dimension stock. wood Dimension. Planing mill. Dry kilns. Rotary cut veneers. 


"Rib Lake Lumber Co. . . . . . . . Rib Lake, Wis. 


Northern Hemlock, White Pine, Kiln-Dried Hardwoods, Lath, 
Shingles, Cedar Posts and Poles. 


Bay De Noquet Company ........ Nahma, Mich. 


Sales Office, 817 Railway Exchange, Chicago — White Pine. 
Hemlock, Hardwood Lumber—Shingles, Cedar Products, Lath. 


"Edward Hines Lumber Co. . . . . . Park Falls, Wis. 


Kiln or Air Dried Maple, Birch, Elm and other Northern Hard- 
WIS-MICH woods; White Pine, Spruce and Hemlock. 


“Thunder Lake Lumber Co. . . . . . Rhinelander, Wis. 


Air- and Kiln-Dried Northern Hard and Soft Woods 
Mills—Rhinelander and Lemke Spur, Wis. 


‘Robbins Flooring Company . . . . . Rhinelander, Wis EVA) Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. . Marshfield & Park Falls, Wis. 


Newberry, Mich.—Maple, Birch, Beech, Oak, Strip Flooring) Compl. stk. N. Hdwds., Hemlock, W. Pine, Cedar Prod., Maple, 
Wal tah. cingle chet paguee: Ieavy Bar aa ARI} 4 1 (@MmBrch. Fig. Hdwd. Ven'r'd Doors, Plywd. Mod. Dry Kiln facil. 


‘Lake Superior Lumber Corp. . . . . Ontonagon, Mich 


Northern Hardwoods, Hemlock, White Pine. 
Modern Dry Kiln facilities. 


“Copeland Lumber Co. . . . Ontonagon & Atlantie, Mich. 


Sales Office—CHICAGO—135 So. La Salle St., Hardwood Lumber. 


Dimension. Dry Kilns and Planer 


Holt Hardwood Co. 2 2. kk Oconto, Wis. 


male. Birch. Beech, Oak Flooring. Strip, Assembled Block, 
Gbone. Parquetry types; all types Heavy Duty Flooring. 


°C. M. Christiansen Co. . . . . . . . . Phelps, Wis. 


An outstanding Wisconsin lumber manufacturer—Hardwood, 
White Pine, Hemlock and Cedar Products. 


tMember Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn. 


Cee 


*Member Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn. 

















The Home of Tomorrow 
should have this 


APPROVED 


INSULITE WALL 
OF PROTECTION 


The walls of the homes of tomorrow will 
face added demands—the demands that 
modern air-conditioning will place upon 
them. 








Moisture condensation within the walls 
will present a serious problem unless 


avoided when the walls themselves are built. ie bot ae See een eres BER 
ae : Sheathing. Thelarge boardspro- 


vide a wind-proofed, water- 


The Insulite Approved Wall of Protection : eae.” | | proofed, weather-tight wal 


° ° ° 4 ildri ; ss : 
will help solve this problem for you. With gy S cccehe ae ree 


this wall, you give your customers: nT 


© Walls of Double Insulation. 


© A wall of superior bracing strength. 





© A wall protected against internal 
moisture condensation. 


The complete story of the Insulite Ap- 
proved Wall of Protection will interest 
you. Write today for complete technical in- 
formation. Address Insulite, Minneapolis, ee? 
i : ; n inner walls— Insulite sealed 
Minnesota. i ; ‘ : Lok-Joint Lath, furnishes a 


second wall of insulation. The 
patented “Lok-Joint” provides 
a strong, rigid plastering sur- 
face, prevents joints from open- 
ing under trowel pressure. 


INSULITE 


Division cf P.innesota and Ontario Paper Company 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








How moisture condensation 1s 
eliminated in the Insulite Ap- 
proved Wall of Protection: 
Sealed Lok-Joint Lath, with 
asphalt barrier against the studs 
effectively retards vapor travel. 
Bildrite Sheathing, being pet 
meable to vapor, permits what 
little vapor escapes to pass 
naturally towards the outside. 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FROM WOOD 





